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GATEWAY OF ST. JOSEPH’S. 


OLD SAINT JOSEPH’S. 


AINT JOSEPH’S is the oldest 
Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia, and is one of those 
buildings, half ancient, half 
modern which are of last- 
ing interest because of their 
association with Colonial 
and Revolutionary times. It 
stands in the busiest part of 
the present business quarter 

of the city, surrounded by the offices of the large rail- 

road corporations, which are essentially typical of 


AN OLD CONFES- },. 
SIONAL. 


modern life. Almost all the other old landmarks in 
the neighborhood have disappeared. The Friends’ 
Almshouse, with its little thatch-roofed cottages, has 
been torn down to make room for rows of neat brick 
offices, while the grass-grown graveyard where the 
Gabriel of Evangeline was buried, according ‘to some 
authorities, has been replaced by well-laid, well-kept 
flower-beds. 
‘ “How changed is here each spot man makes or fills 1” 

Even St. Joseph’s bears marks of the enterprise of a 
growing congregation, and a mania for pulling down 
and building up which inspired Philadelphians in the 
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days when they were younger and not so wise. Though 
occupying the ground bought by its founder, the pre- 
sent church is in reality the fourth of the name, and was 
built in 1838. Its suggestion of age is due as much to 
its existence in such incongruous surroundings as to the 
actual number of its years. 

Passing down Willing’s 
alley, between the tall build- 
ings of the Reading and 
Pennsylvania Railroads, 
the wayfarer comes to an 
iron gate, which might be 
supposed to belong to the 
latter were it not for the 
cross which ornaments it. 
It opens into an archway, 
i not unlike those adjoining 
I ’ old-fashioned inns, beyond 
~—e 
sles 


OLD LAMP, 8T. JOSEPH’S. 





which is a large, square, 
paved courtyard. On two 
sides of this is the railroad 
office, at whose windows 
busy clerks can be seen 
bending over their books, At the lower end, directly 
opposite the gate, is the church, a modest brick build- 
ing, with long-pointed white windows, ivyless and 
vineless, and destitute of decoration, unless a marble 
bust of Father Barbelin and a tablet to his memory can 
be so called. On the right side of the courtyard is the 
house used as a dwelling by the priests and as a school. 
It is, like the church, built of brick. Its doorway has a 
quaint reminder of other climes and earlier ages in a 
little peep-window through which the lay brother can 
inspect all visitors before opening the door for them. 
By it hangs a large Jamp,‘which throws its light on 
those who call after dark. These precautions are neces- 
sary, the brother told me once, for desperate characters, 
within whose reach he would not trust himself alone, 
sometimes come there. His words were an echo of me- 
dievalism, and conjured up pictures of daring outlaws 
fiercely knocking at the gates of the monastery they 
mean to pillage. 

The interior of the building is as barren to the curi- 
osity seeker as the exterior. Three rooms of the original 
house remain, but they have been thoroughly reno- 
vated. One or two quaint fireplaces have been preserved, 
but they are in upper rooms, into which none but the 
initiated can enter. The place is, as Heine says, “old 
without antiquity.”” There is here, however, one ob- 
ject which is of interest to all lovers of art or of Phila- 
delphia. This is the first large and important picture 
painted by Benjamin West,.and presented by him to 
the Jesuits at Conshohocken. It represents a woman 
in the conventional Scriptural dress giving a child a 
drink from a little bowl, while an old man stands be- 
hind her and an angel hovers near the child. As this 
group was supposed to be the Holy Family, the picture 
was once hung over the main altar, where it remained 
for many years. But one day it was discovered—his- 
tory has not recorded how—that the artist had intended 
to commemorate init the adveritures of Hagar and Ish- 
mael in the desert, and so it was removed as inappro- 
priate to so conspicuous a position. It then became the 
property of the Jesuits at St. Joseph’s, and a few years 
ago, the figures having become indistinguishable, it was 
cleaned. 

The first colonists of Pennsylvania respected freedom 
in religion. Had Penn been alone in their government 
the individual’s right to choose for himself in spiritual 
matters would never have been interfered with. But 


he and they were under British rule, and England was 
then bitterly intolerant where the Church of Rome was 
concerned. At first there were but few Catholics in 
Philadelphia, and these few conducted their ceremonies 
quietly and unobtrusively. Rumor occasionally busied 
itself with stories of mass-houses, and allusions were 
made to the presence of an old priest in the city. Work- 
men in passing a certain house at the corner of Walnut 
and Front streets had perhaps been seen taking off 
their hats and making the genuflexions Catholics prac- 
ticed in saluting their. sacred altars. Already, in 1708, 
Penn, writing from England to James Logan, said: 
“With these is a complaint against your government 
that you suffer public mass in a scandalous manner ; 
pray send the matter of fact, for ill use of it is made 
against us here.’? But no definite measures were taken, 
and so long as their practices were not too ‘‘ scandal- 
ous’? Catholics were unmolested. Their number in- 
creased under this liberal rule until their brethren in the 
Catholic colony of Maryland thought the time had come 
to give them a priest of their own. In 1732 Father 
Greaton, a Jesuit, was sent from Baltimore to establish 
a church and attend to the spiritual wants of the faithful. 
The settlement of a priest in Philadelphia was attended 
by at least a chance of danger. The Sons of St. Igna- 
tius and St. Francis Xavier are not, however, men to 
be frightened by difficulties. But they are cautious as 
well as daring, and wise in their generation. Father 
Greaton, on arriving in the City of Quakers, borrowed 
the Quaker garb. It was not long before he changed it 
for his own black robes, but when he built his church, 
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which he called St. Joseph’s, he made it accord as far 
as was possible with the Quaker style of architecture. 
Its survival of the fittest depended principally upon the 
manner in which he succeeded in making a fit, or in not 
attracting public attention. If it resembled closely the 
Friends’ Almshouse, by which it stood, there was so 
much the less probability of its evoking the Quakers’ 
objection to display and ornament. 

This was in 1733. In the following year it began to 
excite comment. A chapel with its own pastor and 
regular congregation could not pass unnoticed, when, 
up to the time of its establishment, even the casual 

: presence of a priest had been subject of remark. Father 





which prevented the accumulation of treasures usually 
found in Catholic churches of a century’s growth. 

The old prejudice against Romanists did not perish 
-with their increasing numbers... The people had not yet 
outlived the fear of Gunpowder plots and Smithfield 
fires. During the Revolution it was generally supposed 
that the Papists rejoiced when they heard bad news 
from the Revolutionary armies. -But this supposition 
was based entirely on fancy. Catholics now boast that 
among them ‘‘ there was not one Tory, not one false to 
his country.’’ While bigotry lived on with the people, 
it disappeared from official circles. The latent liberality 
of Penn’s successors was developed by external influ- 





8ST. MARY’S CHURCHYARD. 


Greaton’s proceedings were referred to the Provincial 
Council and were carefully discussed at.two meetings. 
The debaters, of whom Thomas Penn was one, could 
not decide whether, according to Colonial laws, Catholic 
celebrations were to be countenanced, or, following the 
statutes of William III, were to be prohibited. In- 
crease of liberality. appears in the fact that no practical 
steps in either direction were taken after these de- 
bates—the matter was allowed to rest, and Father 
Greaton continued his work undisturbed. ‘‘ The abbot 
dines off his singing,”’ says the Spanish proverb, but 
in Father Greaton’s case it brought him very. poor fare. 
The first priests in Philadelphia had nothing but. their 
name in common with the monks of Melrose or of Wey. 
They were not makers of ‘‘gude kale”’ or ‘‘jolly old 
boys,”’ but hard-working men to whom a task had been 
intrusted and who could not rest until they had com- 
pleted it. As proof of their zeal and devotion we find 
that in 1747, only fourteen years after its foundation, 
the church was considerably enlarged and so much im- 
proved that Kalm, the Swedish traveler, described it 
as a “‘great house, which is well adorned within and 
has an organ.’? The adornments could not have been 


very valuable or expensive, for the congregation was 
poor, their poverty, indeed, being one of the reasons 





ences. America’s truest friends during her struggle 
with England came from Catholic countries. French- 
men and Spaniards brought with them their chaplains 
who celebrated mass in the city churches, and congress- 
men and officers assisted at their services as a mark of 
respect. It is boasted by those who love St. Joseph’s 


‘ that Lafayette, the Counts de Rochambeau and De la 


Grasse, and all the gallant French officers who fought 
for us, have stood within its walls. When the war was 
over a Te Deum of thanksgiving was sung there by the 
request of the Marquis of Luzerne, and there is a tra- 
dition that at this ceremony Lafayette and Washington 
were both present. 

This church of the Jesuits is the root from which 
sprang many others. When its congregation became 
too large for its quarters, St. Mary’s, St. Augustine’s and 
the Holy Trinity were successively built. All three 
play a more active, animated part in historical records 
than St. Joseph’s. It was at St. Mary’s, on Fourth Street, 
that the first schism in the Philadelphia diocese occurred. 
There was a long dispute between the trustees of the 
church and the Bishop about its priest, Father Hogan. 
Party feeling waxed warmer and stronger until the con- 
test passed from words to blows. There were riots in 
which blood was shed. The Schismatics finally won the 
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day, and Father Hogan, though excommunicated, re- 
mained in possession, The Catholics of Philadelphia 
bade fair to repeat the warfare that of old disgraced the 
Church in Rome and Constantinople. All this hap- 
pened, however, when the local church was in its early 
youth. Now it is as peaceful and silent as St. Joseph 
himself could wish. The grass in the graveyard grows 
tall and wild, the graves are half-beaten down, and 
the gravestones look as if, at a touch, they might 
fall. This scene of neglect and decay is not without its 
historical interest. Commodore Barry, the ‘‘ Father of 
the American Navy,’’ and of Revolutionary fame, is 
buried there, and not far from him lies Commodore 
Meade, a later and equally gallant officer. 

When forced from St. Mary’s the Bishop took refuge 
at St. Joseph’s and made it his Cathedral. Seldom ac- 


there is a slab, which covers the entrance to the vault 
belonging to the Sisters of Saint Joseph, and which is 
sacred to the memory of Sisters Camilla, Petronilla, 
Anastasia and many other good Sisters who have been 
long since forgotten. Even now, this reminder of them 
would be unnoticed did not legend declare that here 
among her Sisters of 
the Church reposes 
Evangeline. And so 


the pretty romance Se as 
ends. The x." 


lover is laid 
in @ pau- 
per’s grave, 
while the 
beloved dies 

















tively connected with the disorders in the diocese, this 
church, more than once, became the refuge of those 
upon whom the burden fell. During the anti-Catholic 
riots of 1844, when Protestants declared that the enemy 
was preparing a new Saint Bartholomew ; when houses 
with their owners still in them were burned to ashes; 
when St. Augustine’s burned to the music of the peo- 
ples’ huzzahs and Orange airs played on fife and drum 
—even then St. Joseph’s escaped unscathed. But the 
annals of those troubled times have recorded that it 
opened its doors to the priest and congregation of the 
destroyed churches, and that the Jesuits left them in 
full possession at certain hours, so that at mass and 
vespers it might seem as if they were still in their own 
churches. 

The Holy Trinity, which “looks like a coffin,’ as I 
have heard it described, is the last building in Philadel- 
phia in which the red and black bricks, once so common, 
were used. Attached to it is a graveyard, whose time- 
worn tombstones bear old French and Spanish names, 
recalling the days when the City of Brotherly Love wel- 
comed the San Domingo refugees. Here, too, Stephen 


Girard lay buried for many. years before his body was 
removed to the college grounds. In one shady corner 


AMONG THE GRAVES—HOLY TRINITY. 


to the world when she clothes herself in religious robes 
and becomes only a Sister Camilla or Petronilla with 
the rest. This church, like St. Mary’s, was the cause 
of schisms and clerical quarrels. Trustees and Bishops 
could not agree, and there followed ‘‘ terrible times,’’ 
as a good priest naively expresses it. 

There has been a great change of feeling in regard to 
Catholics since 1844. The old spirit of opposition was 
very bitter. The Hindoos say that whether the knife 
fall on the melon, or the melon on the knife, the melon 
suffers equally. And so it was with the Catholics. 
Whether they or the Protestants were at fault, it is cer- 
tain that they paid the penalty. Once the very sugges- 
tion of building houses for monks and nuns was like 
applying lighted kindling-wood to well-laid logs, and 
hurried into riotous outbreaks those who only waited 
the opportunity. But now, monasteries and convents 
stand in our principal streets and occupy the loveliest 
sites in our suburbs. Instead of the rumored mass- 
houses, there are handsome cathedrals and churches, 
with their seminaries, schools and asylums. The Catho- 
lic population is very large and devout, as any one at- 
tending early mass at St. Patrick’s or St. Joseph’s can 
testify, but it does not constitute a distinct element in 
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itself, and this is creditable to both Protestants and’ had some good results. Parochial schools, which were 


Catholics, The liberality of Penn, fostered by a grow- 
ing spirit of toleration, has done its work. ‘he days 
have gone when a Presbyterian or Catholic would only 
buy his butter or clothes from Presbyterian or Catholic 
farmers and tradesmen. Socially, Catholics are as 
widely apart as the people belonging to other sects. 
On political questions, too, they are divided, and are 
very far from forming a ‘“‘solid Catholic Church’’ party. 
But on the subject of education they do stand aloof from 
their fellow-citizens. Their objection to the public 
school system is as strong now as it was in the days 
when it gave rise to riots, but they, having grown in 
power and wealth, are better able to meet the difficulty. 
The Church disapproves of purely secular education, 
and requires that science and art are taught in accord- 
ance with her doctrines. The age demands good and 
thorough education: ergo, to keep up with the age, 
Catholics must supply it. Their efforts to do this have 


in a sad condition, are improving. Sisters of Mercy 
have been sent to the Normal School, so that they 
might learn how to teach their pupils after the most 
approved manner. These efforts, it is true, make no pro- 
vision for the higher education of children whose parents 
cannot afford or are not willing, after paying their taxes, 
to send them to private schools. But this want has been 
partly obviated by the measures of the late Mr. Thomas 
E. Cahill. At his death he left the greater part of his 
fortune for the purpose of establishing a Catholic High 
School for boys over eleven years of age, who are to be 
selected first from the parish schools and then, if there 
remain vacancies, from the public schools. It is to be 
called the Roman Catholic High School of Philadel- 
phia. The fact is significant. The Catholic million- 
aire of 1878 devoting a fortune to the furtherance: of 
Catholic education, presents a strong contrast to the 
solitary priest in Quaker disguise of 1732. 
ELIZABETH Rosins. 
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FOREIGN WINES. 


THERE is a class of foolish young Americans whose 
members are anxious to excel in the doubtful accom- 
plishments of the butler and bar-keeper, and who es- 
teem a knowledge of liquors above all arts and sciences 
or mental and moral graces. So, with this boyish am- 
bition, they taste every form of tipple within reach. 
They drink lager because they are students, chablis and 
champagne because they are dining in dress coats, and 
rye and rock because it is the latest remedy for a 
cold. ' They cultivate a familiarity with mixed drinks 
at home; they sample arrack, cachassa and cachiri 
when they travel; they have tasted Samian wine, such 
as those villainous Turks sold them at the Centennial, 
and almost every other known form of beverage except, 
perhaps, gin, from which they are only deterred by a 
fear of sinking to the level of the English nurse, as Dick- 
ens describes her. 

The-follies of youth are pardonable, but unhappy are 
these young men if, through this experimenting, they 
acquire a permanent fondness for the foreign wines of 
our markets, which, in one respect, resemble eur foreign 
counts, the farther from home they are the more likely 


they are to be spurious. It is in vain to say that good 
wines are to be had in this country if we only know 
where to find them, and how to distinguish them when 
found. There is the rub. Our wine-drinkers, asa class, 
cannot detect the difference between the unadulterated 
juice of the fruit and the ordinary slow poison—a dozen 
grapes to the bottle—which is served to them in the 
restaurants of the Western Continent. They have not 
the educated palates that are acquired in the vineyards 
of France and the monasteries of Italy. Our young as- 
pirant for that aristocratic disease, the gout, is seldom 
proof against the bogus labels and second-hand corks 
with which our country is flooded. His knowledge of 
wines is largely gleaned from the lists of club and 
hotel, which he commits to memory like a multiplica- 
tion table, carries upon his tongue’s end on all occa- 
sions, and if asked what is his favorite champagne 
chooses the brand with the highest price opposite, and 
dotes upon that. How should he know any better? If 
he has never traveled in a certain district of France, or 
been admitted to the epicurean circles of Paris, he has 
probably never tasted real champagne in his life. 
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SONNETS TO THE WIND. 





Select from your acquaintances the youth who talks 
most glibly of his father’s cave, give him a bottle filled 
with any mild sort of vinegar, but. stamped with the 
seal of some old castle on the Rhine, and see if he does 
not smack his lips over its contents and admire their 
bead, bouquet and flavor. But his ignorance is nothing 
to be ashamed of ; for, to tell the candid truth, wherein 
are the white wines of Europe superior to our honest, 
old-fashioned cider, fresh from the barrel? Granted 
that there is a soothing and Sybaritic luxury in the 
dark and sluggish products of the Andalusian hillsides, 
which, in their purity, ease the conscience, calm the 
soul, enrich the blood and fill the brain with pleasant 
pictures of those brunette maidens from whom these 
wines seem to have caught their hue—granted all that, 
but who drinks champagne because he likes it? Cer- 
tainly not the American toper of the present age, who, 
be he millionaire or tramp, in society or out of it, from 
New York or Nevgda, calls for whisky when he wishes 
to afford his throat a solid and permanent satisfaction. 

Nor is it the rising generation alone who are in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the injurious chemicals which they in- 
troduce into their systems under the name of wine. The 
old gentlemen, with noses like strawberries, are some- 
times at fault. There are, for instance, our friends, the 
Judge and the General, of a respectable city not a thou- 
sand miles from Washington, who have grown gray ina 
succession of club re-unions and dinner-parties. Not 
long ago the Judge was spending a convivial evening at 
the General’s house with a few other choice spirits, and 
at the proper hour the champagne went around. The 
Judge eyed his glass a moment in a loving but critical 
manner, took a swallow and said, ‘“‘ That’s pretty good 
cider, General ; where did you get it?” From the sol- 
emn stillness that followed these words it was evident 
that some one had blundered, but nobody knows to this 
day whether the Judge’s remark proceeded from the 
naiveté of ignorance or has a left-handed compliment to 
the General’s American champagne. , 

Our liking for wine as a beverage is the same as the 
boy’s desire for smoking, acquired and not natural, and, 
throwing aside all considerations of health and expense, 
there is no more reason why we should cultivate such 
an abnormal taste than that the French should labor to 
acquire a gusto for our pumpkin pies, succotash, apple- 
butter, or other national product, which it woyld be incon- 
venient and expensive for them to get, and which would 
probably be spoiled by the time they received it. While 
our fellow-citizens, who are descendants of the French 





and Spanish, have some excuse for their habits of 
wine-drinking, having inherited the taste from their 
ancestor®over the sea, we Anglo-Americans, whose fore- 
fathers came to this country some two or three hun- 
dred years ago in the Mayflower and the convict ships 
of Virginia, are denied even that scanty pretext. If 
tradition count for anything, we ought to drink mead 
and ale, which were the staple beverages of Robin 
Hood’s England. True, the modern Englishman drinks 
wine, and scorns us for our cold-water simplicity, but I, 
on behalf of the Yankee nation, return his ridicule with 
interest, and am prepared with the necessary statistics 
to prove that the people of England consume three gal- 
lons of port wine, as it is called, for every one gallon 
that they receive from abroad ; which indicates that the 
haughty despiser of American customs moistens his 
dinner with a composite liquid which is one-third grape- 
juice and two-thirds of such slops and apothecary stuffs 
as the wine merchant may choose to give him. We are 
told that there was lime in the Englishman’s sack even 
in Falstaff’s day, and it is hardly probable that the 
morals of the British merchant have improved with the 
development of the new science of chemistry. 

The poets, from Anacreon down to Longfellow, are 
undoubtedly responsible for very much of this aureole 
of romantic sentiment which hangs over the wine-cup 
and makes it seem a dish especially prepared for the 
higher orders of beings, such as the Olympian gods, 
Russian dukes and Americans who have been to Eu- 
rope. But it should be remembered that the poets— 
Anacreon at least—sing only of the genuine juice of the 
grape, and not of such wines as we Americans are ac- 
customed to. They also rhyme about the rosy cheeks 
of women, but is that any reason why we should admire 
every painted face that we see ? When our native wines 
shall become cheap and abundant it is to be hoped. that 
very much of this poetic nonsense will pass away. Then 
people will drink wine, if at all, because they like it, and 
not because it is foreign and high-priced, and therefore 
fashionable. Native wines, with no duties upon them, 
will become so cheap that there will be no temptation 
to debase their quality, just as on the Pacific coast 
honey is so abundant that it does not pay to buy sugar 
to adulterate it with. Hasten then the day when the 
cellars of Santa Clara and San Gabriel shall send their 
casks to our market, and California shall pour her ruddy 
streams into our goblets, as once she poured her golden 
riches into our pockets. 


Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 





SONNETS TO 


I 

O wind! thou voice of Nature! I do love 

Thy varied tones ; thy ever-changing notes 

Speak joy unto my soul, alike when floats 
Thy fragrant breathing bland or thou dost move 
In silence thro’ some dell or flowery grove, 

Or sighing softly like a love-sick maid, 

Thou wand’rest by the rill or smiling glade 
All pensively. When sweet Spring bids thee rove 
Thro’ flowery wilds in zephyrs ‘mild and soft ; 

Or Summer craves thy breezes to allay 

Her parching heat ; or Autumn’s silent day 
Marks thy wild revellings ’mid the clouds aloft ! 

But most thy howlings wild I long to hear 

In wintry midnights lone, when friends my ingle cheer. 








THE WIND. 


II 
Mighty magician of sea, earth and sky ! 
Essence of harmony, all-greeting wind ! 
Many-song’d minstrel of the soul refin’d, 
In all thy tones, deep raptured, I descry 
A myriad charms—e’en from thy softest sigh 
To thy wild, stormy roar! Thy whispers sweet 
Speak of the lonely dells ; thy breathings greet 
The sense with perfume, and thy zephyrs fly 
To woo young lovers to the sunny glade ; 
Thy stormy sweep tells of the wood and wold; . 
Thy hollow howlings of gray ruins old ; 
Thy savage blasts of mountains wild, array’d 
In drear magnificence, and thy wild wail 
Tells.of the stormy deep, where gallant seamen sail. 
.Witu1aM DesMoNnD O’BRIEN. 






HAKLUYT HEADLAND. 


IN SEARCH OF THE JEANNETTE. 


. [CONCLUDED. ] 

On August 12th we sailed from Bjoren’s Bay, and 
soon sighted the ice in about the same position that it 
occupied on the 6th ; then, going west to the Greenland 
pack, we cruised along it until the 20th, when another 
attempt was made to reach a higher latitude. Steam- 
ing to the northeast, past Hackluyt Headland, the ice 
was found more open, and pressing through the floe we 
finally succeeded in reaching 80° 10’ N. lat. and 11° 13’ 
E. long., where the impenetrable ice barrier again headed 
us off. The ice, which was heavy, had a light covering 
of newly fallen snow, and curved in to the coast at Wel- 
come Point (see map). Northeast Land was in sight, 
but between it and the ship there was an unbroken sheet 
of ice. Steaming to the northward again, we went close 
to the Norway Islands, and had a good view of Cloven 
Cliff and several large glaciers, one of them fully three 
hundred feet high. The temperature of the water varied 
from 31° to 33°, rising and falling suddenly as the ship 
passed apparently through pools or streams of varying 
temperature, as though the warmer relics of the Gulf 
Stream from the west coast were here making their final 
struggle against the overbearing polar current. The 
weather had promised well, but an Arctic fog suddenly 
shut us in while we were still to the eastward of Hak- 
luyt Headland, and an unlooked for change in the drift 
of the ice had brought down the pack ten miles nearer 
the coast than it was when we passed, three hours before. 

Passing Hakluyt headland again on our westerly 
course, we cruised along the ice tothe southward and 
anchored at Green Harbor August 24. While here we 
saw the sun set for a few minutes at midnight. On the 
27th we sailed from Green Harbor, and reached the 
Greenland ice on the 29th. Then, cruising near it for 
several days, we stood to south and east for Bear Island. 


On the 7th September, the night being clear, the moon 
made its appearance for the first time, attracting almost 
as much attention as the first midnight sun. Although 
we passed only fifteen miles from Bear Island, the 
weather was so foggy that it was not seen, and after a 
gale of wind, which lasted two days, the course was 
laid for Hammerfest, where we arrived September 11th. 
Here the ice pilot, who had been employed on _ our first 
visit, left the ship, refusing to return north at a season 
of the year when it was his habit to be homeward bound. 











BARENTZ’ VESSEL—THE FIRST TO VISIT SPITZBERGEN. 
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He made merry with his friends by giving an entertain- 
ment. After renewing the supply of coal the course of 
the Alliance was again shaped for Spitzbergen on the 16th 
of September, and'we arrived on the 22d. On the 23d 
we had reached N. lat. 79° 3’, north of Prince Charles 
Foreland. The nights were dark and the weather thick, 
with frequent snow-storms, The Arctic winter had com- 
menced, and one month from this time (October 22), in 
about this latitude, the sun would disappear below the 
southern horizon not to rise again till the 22d of Febru- 
ary. Shaping our course more to the westward, we saw 
the last of Spitzbergen, a land without a claimant and 
without a flag. Only once any European power desired 
to found a claim. This was in 1870, when a company of 
Stockholm merchants attempted to work a phosphate bed 
discovered at Cape Thorsden, in Ice Fiord.. Then the Swe- 
dish Government endeavored to obtain international pro- 
tection, but Russia declined toassent. It was ascertained, 
however, that the enterprise could not have resulted in 
a financial success, owing to the short open season. 

On the 24th, at 10 P. M., there appeared, illumi- 
nating the dark clouds in the west, a broad band of 
bright yellow light extending from the west to about 
northwest, fifteen degrees above the horizon and as 
many in width, tapering to a point at the extremi- 


ties, The edges were bordered by a narrow purple band, 
fading outward to the cloud tints. Its steady light and 
uniform color made it apparent that it was not the 
aurora borealis, even had it been in another quarter of 
the sky. The phenomenon was seen but once. 


Since 1527, when Robert Thorne, of Bristol, suggested 


the possibility of a northeast passage, few of the cele- 
brated navigators have found the ice barrier much far- 
ther north than we did last year. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember we were standing to the southward and westward 
under steam and sail, with a moderate gale from the 
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southeast, when, at noon, ice was sighted ahead and on 
the starboard bow, and almost immediately after on the 
port bow. Sail was taken in, the course changed to east 
half south, and the speed of the engines increased to 
maximum in the endeavor to retrace our course. . The 
weather grew thick, but heavy ice, twenty to thirty feet 
high, piled up as usual, was near enough to be plainly 
seen. After running twenty miles on this course there 
was ice ahead again, and it was changed to east by north, 
north northeast, and east one-quarter north successively. 
On these courses we.made thirty-six miles, the ice still 
crowding us, until, after many turnings through narrow 
lanes of water, we were heading north-northwest, the 
direction of the Greenland coast, opposite the course we 
wished to make. The night was dark, the weather thick, 
and we had already made the circuit of the pocket with- 
out finding any opening of escape, when the practiced eye 
of the ice-pilot discerned a narrow streak of dark water- 
sky breaking the long line of ice blink to the northward. 
The course was changed, and, at about.10 P. M., we 
were well clear of the ice; plunging into the welcome 
swell of open water. If, at the time we lost the swell, 
early in the day, an imaginary line be drawn. between 
the north and south capes of this bay, or lead, it will 
be found that they were at least thirty miles apart, as 
the weather was clear at that time and no ice was in 
sight from aloft. The southern cape or point must then 
have been driven to.the northward by the force of the 
wind nearly that distance in ten hours, as the track, on 
emerging, was almost identical with the one passed over 
in the morning, and the opening was then not more 
than two miles in width. ' 

We entered the pack about: forty miles and steamed 
over sixty in getting out, by changing course when 
headed off,and to avoid detached masses with which 
the pocket was strewn. (See ice-pack on map), 
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Arctic navigators have ascertained that the floe-ice of 
the polar basin has a rotary motion opposite to the sun’s 
course, and that this tendency, together with expansion 
and contraction causes, in the opinion of many, the 
heaping-up of the ice. As far north as Parry went, he 
found it as rough as at the margin. 

The Tegetthoff was beset in August, 1872, on the Nova 
Zembla coast (lat. 76° 22’), and drifted nearly two years 
in the pack nearly as far as the eightieth parallel. 
During the’ entire time the vessel was almost daily 
subjected to. severe ice pressures, and, when abandoned 
near Franz Josef Land, was supported fifteen feet above 
the level of the water by ice that had forced itself be- 
neath her. Lieutenant Payer, of the Tegetthoff, accounts 
for the pressures by. contraction and expansion which 
goes on all winter, and found that a reduction of tem- 
perature, no matter how cold it was, would open leads 
and holes, sometimes of great width, which, freezing 
over, would be piled up with ice when the next rise in 
temperature occurred. That vessel probably experi- 
enced more ice pressures and survived longer than any 
other ship on record ; but, finally, some time after she 
was abandoned, she must have succumbed, as Mr. Leigh 
Smith sailed in open water, over the spot where she was 
left and saw no traces of her in 1880. 

Lieutenant. Payer, in his ‘‘ New Lands within the 
Arctic Circle,’’ graphically describes these pressures : 


‘‘Mountains threateningly reared themselves from out 
the level fields of ice, and the low groan which issued from 
its depths grew into a deep rumbling sound, and at last 
rose into.a furious howl, as of myriads of voices. Noise 
and confusion reigned supreme, and, step by step, destruc- 
tion drew nigh in the crashing together of the fields of 
ice . . . .. Here they towered fathoms high above the 
ship and forced the protecting timbers of massive oak, as 
if in mockery of their purpose, against the hull of the 
vessel; then masses of ice fell down, as into an abyss 
under the ship, to be engulfed in the rushing water.”’ 

The effect of such pressures upon a vessel not built espe- 
cially for Arctic navigation must be instant destruction, 
and however strongly built, she must yield at last. 

After getting well clear of the “ice pocket” the 
course to the south and west was continued along 
the pack. At midnight of the 27th, the surf break- 
ing on the ice ahead, gave warning of its presence. 
It proved to be a projecting point, which was soon 
cleared, and the eastern boundary of the ice at this 


place, 74° 20’, was definitely established. (See map: No. 
33.) For several successive nights there were very fine 
auroral displays, the arc extending from the southwest, 
passing through the zenith to the northeast. At one 
time we had a true corona and the ‘“‘ curtain ’’ form. 
During their greatest intensity it was lighter than 
bright moonlight, with rosy blue and green light. 
After contending with head winds and a heavy sea 
we at last arrived on the north coast of Iceland, and 
found there a large fleet of fishing vessels. From them 
we learned that under the lee of the island they had 
had fine weather for three weeks. The only fine weather 
which we had during the homeward voyage was the two 
days in that neighborhood. When to the northwest of 
Iceland we experienced a furious gale of wind from the 
southwest, the severest of the entire voyage ; it con- 
tinued forty-eight hours. When the gale abated we were 
well to the westward, and the temperature of the water 
32°. The ice limit was located a few miles north of the 
67th parallel, which was the last we saw of it. With 


_ more moderate weather we steamed for Reykjavik, and 


arrived there October 9. Having again coaled ship we 
left there October 15, and after a stormy passage arrived 
at Halifax November 1, and at New York November 
10, 1881, ending a cruise full of interest and excitement, 
aside from that which belonged to the original purpose 
of the expedition, in which every one on board felt from 
first to last the deepest personal interest. The distance 
run was 11,853 miles, in five months, and during that 
time the engines made 3,341,983 revolutions. 

The Alliance, unprepared to encounter the ice of the 
Polar Sea, went ten miles above the 80th parallel of 
latitude, five hundred and ninety miles from-the Pole, 
the highest latitude ever attained by an American man- 
of-war, and only ninety-two miles south of the highest 
position ever reached by any vessel (Baron Nordensk- 
jold’s latitude in 1868 was 81° 42’) by this route, 

The Jeannette, for traces of which a bright lookout 
was constantly kept, was, as all the world now knows, 
crushed in the ice-pack near N. lat. 77° 15’, on the 17th 
of June, the day we started from Norfolk, and that 
while we were searching for some trace of her north of 
Spitzbergen her officers and crew were: making their 
way toward the Siberian coast. The Jeannette was lost 
in E. long. 1° 5’, nearly opposite to our position across 
the Pole. 

JEFFERSON Brown. 


THE GREENLAND ICE PACK. 





CROPPLE-CROWN'S WEDDING. 


** AN’ now, air you goin’ to tell me, or ain’t you ?” 

Dead silence, broken only by the rattle of beans from 
hand to pan. 

‘* You can’t cover it up nor hide it, nohow. Slocum 
saw ye, an’ more’n once, too, an’ he knows there ’s 
letters.”’ 

Still silence. Mrs. Jennison pushed up her glasses, 
gave a pull to the black silk sheath which did duty as 
cap, and from which her wisps of gray hair seemed to 
sprout, and gasped once or twice, as words crowded 
faster than tongue could manage or thought arrange. 
Then she burst out, determination evident under a 
snarling tone, which might have been taken as an indi- 
cation of mere peevishness, had not the face held some- 
thing much stronger and more persistent in quality than 
would be indicated by any characteristic marked as 
peevishness alone. 

**You’ll go your own way when you ’re twenty-one, 
an’ nota day before. Talk tome! ’Siah Perkins! A hoss- 
drivin’, godless feller, neverinside a meetin’-house onless 
he ’s on the lookout for some gal, an’ never the same gal 
three months runnin’. His father afore him, way for 
way, the same, an’ not two gals in the borough that he 
didn’t cackle over their wearin’ the willow for him. A 
thrif’less, mis’able set, an’ I wash my hands o’ you if 
you give in to one of ’em. Now, mark my words! Out 
of this house you don’t go without me. I haven’t 
slaved an’ toiled an’ brought you up to be some stand-by 
to me, to have you throw it away on ’Siah Perkins. 
That’s the end on’t.”’ 

Mrs. Jennison picked up her knitting, dropped in the 
energy of accusation, and knit a round with her sharp, 
small eyes still fixed on the fluslied cheeks turned from 
her and bending over the pan of beans. Midsummer, 
it is true, and pork and beans hardly in order, even for 
the most ingrained New Englander, but’ to Mrs. Jenni- 
son beans and dried apples, codfish and salt pork repre- 
sented all the possibilities and compressibilities as well 
of food. Who sighed for anything beyond was guilty 
of worse weakness than the old Israelites in their moan 
for the leeks and onions of Egypt. Dried beans and 
dried beans only—even string beans being a wild and 
wicked waste, a reckless destruction of what should 
make six dinners, where, in their infant state, but one 
could be had. 

For Mrs. Jennison belonged to the happily decreasing 
number of women who, having been born to the New 
England farmer’s unending struggle with the foun- 
dations of the earth, which crop up more persistently 
and battle with the soil more steadily there than in any 
other portion of the farmer’s territory, valued propor- 
tionately every product wrested from the soil. 

Hardscrabble had been her native district, and Hard- 
scrabble it remained, the hillsidesa wilderness of ledges 
or rolling stones, and the sunniest meadow still holding 
more rocks than grass. 

Many children came tothe gaunt, sharp-faced mother, 
and one by one took their place in the lengthening row on 
the Huggins lot. Whatever love might have helped them 
to linger longer had gradually died out. Interruptions 
from beginning to end, Peter Huggins—lean and wea- 
zened, with myriads of fine wrinkles about his eyes, and 
the a of a musty parchment—had always: regarded 


them, and frowned determinately on any attention not 
absolutely essential, and on some that were. Patient, 
bony, sad-eyed little objects, the babies lay where they 
were put, following the mother’s steady progress from 
one piece of work to another with looks always more 
and more wistful, till the low, damp kitchen, sunless 
and cheerless, in which the grinding days went by, had 
done its work, and the starved little lives flickered out, 
to find a kindlier welcome in a country where the in- 
habitants take time from the reservoir known as eter- 
nity. 

In such homes now and then grows up a flower, deli- 
cate and fragrant as the arbutus in its setting of rough 
leaves, but to the Huggins homestead none had come. 
Huldah, the last, and apparently with less vitality than 
the seven others who slept quietly under the small 
mounds and headstones, held to life with a tenacity 
unexpected, but, on the whole, welcome, and at four 
stood on a “‘cricket ’’ to wash dishes and pound clothes ; 
at five made a bed-quilt, and at six could knit her 
father’s stockings. Pinched and preternaturally old, she 
followed her mother about like some gray, uncanny elf 
or gnome, born in mine or mountain, and hid always 
from sun and air. She knew the market value of every 
egg, the possibilities of every drop of cream, and at 
seven had made a bargain with her father—a bargain 
which drew from him a chuckle of admiration—to ex- 
change the maple sugar of her crust-coffee or occasional 
cake or doughnut, for its full equivalent in money. 

Schooling was had only that Peter Huggins might se- 
cure his share of the tax, grudgingly paid, and grumbled 
over from one collecting time to another, and Huldah 
learned quickly and well, taking especially to figures, 
and casting up interest with something almost enthusi- 
asm. The sugar fund grew year by year in the Clare- 
mont Savings Bank, and Peter shook his head over 
the bargain which he was too honest to evade or end. 
For honesty ruled and was the one saving grace. 
Mean, miserly, narrow almost beyond belief, he never 
lied and never cheated, and Huldah grew to womanhood 
—zirlhood being left out altogether—so true a copy of 
him that the neighbors whoat long intervals penetrated 
the mysterious region of the best room said : 

““It’s a pity she hadn’t been a boy, to keep up the 
farm after old Huggins died.” 

Old Huggins died at last, followed quickly by his wife, 
who had lived too long under the direction of his file- 
like voice to find independent action possible, and who 
closed her eyes, as he had done, with no sign of what 
picture either past or future held in that last moment of 
pause between the two. MHuldah reigned alone, and 
contented to be alone ; and, when the long winter ended, 
hired a silent and wiry little Frenchman from the Hol- 
low and ran the farm on shares. Whatever thought An- 
toine Duprez may have had as to possible money to be 
made out of her ignorance or oversight was qui¢kly dis- 
missed, and the farm, where long ago every loose stone 
had taken its place in the well-built walls, came to be 
regarded as one of the best pieces of property in that re- 
gion. SAL ae 

In time Miss Huldah, as she came to be called, owned 


‘her shay and drove into town with her own butter and 


eggs, and on Sundays to the old church on the green, 
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the faces in which she had known from childhood, but 
with no interest or attempt at other knowledge. Then, 
to the consternation of every one, she had married, 
without warning or intimation that even the most inde- 
fatigable news purveyor could glean, a man who had 
appeared from “the West,’’ otherwise Central New 
York, and bought a farm in the same district. 

There was no change in life or look, The same rou- 
tine went on from hour to hour and day to day. The 
bank account swelled slowly and surely, and the Jenni- 
sons came to be looked upon as one of the rich families. 
Then slowly Jennison himself sickened and died, and 
his wife, who gave but this one token of bereavement 
or loneliness, cast about for some one to, in degree, fill the 
empty place, and found it in a waif and stray, born in 
the poor-house and having grown up in its shadow. 
Silent and shrinking, people wondered that Huldah 
Jennison chose this child from stronger and bolder ones ; 
but the end justified her choice, and Mary Nichols grew 
into a housewife as practical and busy as Mrs. Jennison 
herself. 

How she bore the unending nagging of her daily life 
it was hard to tell, for as Mrs. Jennison came to middle 
age her tongue moved as steadily and with as cutting a 
quality as her father’s, and she ordered every inch of 
her handmaiden’s goings out and comings in. Hard- 
ship and often abuse having filled the first twelve years 
of the girl’s life, a home and enough to eat seemed at 
first all that was necessary, and as she grew older cus- 
tom did the rest, and she heard with unhearing ears 
sharp command or rasping and unceasing run of com- 
ment. One pleasure was always sure, and Mrs. Jenni- 


son’s one weakness secured it to her, very grudgingly 
and with many a plan for its cessation, till Mary proved 


so valuable a helper that she could not be dispensed 
with. 

Hens and chickens were Mrs. Jennison’s passion, and 
the only softness ever discoverable in her tone was when 
she counted the downy heads of a new brood or coddled 
a setting mother.. There was no attempt at a hennery 
or any modern method. The hens laid where they 
would, and being nomadic beyond the common run gave 
Mary moments out of doors that would otherwise have 
been denied. Instinct seemed to-lead her to the last 
hiding-place of the most secretive hen, and there were 
conveniences for such in strange nooks in the rambling 
old barn built by a man of ampler notions than old 
Peter Huggins. 

In one of these nooks from which the hay was never 
fully removed, the new crop piling in on the remnants of 
the old, Mary kept the few treasures her mistress’ pry- 
ing eye would long ago have rooted out from chest or 
drawer—a book or two, the property of her unknown 
mother ; a shell some one had given, and in time, as she 
grew into a delicate, even graceful girl, a little pin, 
some ear-rings, put on on the way to church after the 
house was well out of sight and taken off in the same 
way ; then a little package of letters, awkwardly writ- 
ten and spelled as awkwardly, but holding the secret 
Mrs, Jennison had just discovered. 

For, as years went on, a new phase developed. Beans 
and dried apples might hold all the refreshment she 
needed, or Mary should be allowed, but no one should 
think she could not have more if she chose. From an 
occasional church-going, when she listened with deep con- 
tempt to the flowing periods of the lately-settled young 
minister, fresh from the Cambridge Divinity School, 
Mrs. Jennison suddenly appeared at ‘‘ Society’; gave her 
views in full on the various objects for which it worked, 
and so nagged and beset the life-long members that the 


president resigned and stayed at home three weeks. 
Having brought things to the degree of effervescence 
which seemed as much the necessity of later life as 
saving and seclusion had been of the earlier, she invited 
all to meet at her house, opened the long-closed best 
room, brought out the patch-work quilt of a past gene- 
ration for the bedroom, where ‘“‘ things ”’ would be taken 
off, and prepared a supper beyond the wildest dream of 
the average Society mind. Mary followed with bewil- 
derment but inward delight the unaccountable and un- 
accustomed lavishness, and studied the cook-book bought 
for the occasion with a wonder that such delights had 
been so long known to human palates. 

. Whatever qualms may have come, Mrs. Jennison gave 
no sign, and thereafter the ceremony was gone through 
with once a year. The outer world, having once gained 
admission, was not to be put out. Mary was looked for 
as an essential in the few and rather mournful festivals 
of the New England hill-town, and, gird as Mrs. Jenni- 
son might, the young people claimed her. In spite of 
the poor-house taint, the, expectation gained more and 
more ground, that she must finally be Mrs. Jennison’s 
heir, and, though restricted to calico, painfully skimpy 
at that, Mary’s beauty had come to be undeniable. 

Long ago ’Siah Perkins had found it out, and with 
small care whether money would be gained or lost in the 
suit, pressed it with an ardor irresistible and carrying 
its own surety of response. 

Once more the course of true love had been troubled, 
and Josh Slocum, a sulky and rejected admirer, had 
walked with Mrs. Jennison to her “‘shay,’’ as she left 
the village store, and, as he helped her in, said some 
words that brought a flush and a quick snap of the sharp 
eyes. And so we are back once mpre to where our story 
begins, and Mary, very determined and very silent, 
picked over her beans and gave no sign, save in a flush 
that would not be put down, that she heard or cared. 

That was three months ago, and Mrs. Jennison had 
kept her word. No more hunts for eggs and precious 
stray minutes reading book or letter. Up and down, 
through the lot, in the barn, not one moment was al- 
lowed in which Mary could have given word or look to 
the lover who at first haunted the place, then took to 
moody silence and much pondering of ways of escape 
for both. 

One point alone was uninvaded—the far corner of the 
upper loft, where Cropple-Crown still lay, and where 
only Mary could climb, but which Mrs. Jennison ap- 
proached as nearly as possible, going up the first ladder 
to the mow, and eyeing the pegs leading to the second 
with a half-determination to try them. The half one 
day became a whole, and when, after repeated calls, 
Mary, driven to desperation, had failed to answer and 
deliberately remained looking over the precious bundle, 
she climbed cautiously up the post and had put out one 
foot for a final stretch to the loose boards of the loft, 
when the treacherous peg gave way, and with a clutch 
that covered her with hay she fell, sliding from the 
friendly mow to a manger just below, and falling, to 
the painful amazement of old Dobbin, at his side and 
almost under his feet. A scream, and Dobbin’s fright- 
ened neigh brought Mary at once, who searched every- 
where but in the manger, and who was nearly in despair, 
when Mrs. Jennison’s voice sounded from some un- 
known region : 

‘Call a man from somewhere, for my leg ’s broke.”’ 

Happily Dobbin was not a kicker and merely turned 
his head inquiringly at intervals until Antoine and then 
a doctor appeared. 

The fracture was compound, and there followed a 
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long, dreary season of confinement, and, as it seemed 
to the girl, a slow fire for nerve and body. The need of 
quiet was absolute, and the old woman, suddenly aged 
and haggard, raged against it with a fury that did much 
to retard recovery. 

Close prisoner for the first time in all her sixty-five 
years, no wild animal ever girded more fiercely at the 
bars that shut him in, and when common sense asserted 
itself, and for tlie sake of speedier recovery, she lay pas- 
sive, if not silent, the conflict weakened and depressed 
her almost beyond bearing. Two months of miserable 
endurance for the unhappy Mary, who, day and night, 
must be within sight and call, and whose roses had long 
ago departed, and then, as Mrs. Jennison once more 
began her daily round, a stiffened limb made the old 
freedom of movement impossible. 

But vigilance did not relax. Mary was hers, body and 
soul, and hers she should remain ; and, certain that her 
purpose was in part accomplished, and that ’Siah at least 
was tired of the pursuit, she chuckled audibly over her 
success. 

In the meantime a new order of things had developed 
in the ‘‘ Society.”? Worn out with the always increas- 
ing burden of a supper, which each member had, since 
Mrs. Jennison’s ever-memorable one, sought to make 
more and more elaborate, the sensible ones had at last 
revolted, and decided that each should bring a sufficient 
portion for one and the table be set with this provision, 
the hostess providing only tea and coffee. Gradually 
this had changed, and one provided cake, another bis- 
cuit, and so on, the names of such being given out in 
turn at each meeting. Mrs. Jennison had said she should 
be at the next one, and her name was sent up as the 
maker of cake for the coming meeting, and once more 
butter and eggs and fruit were used with a lavishness 
that was never any less confounding than in the begin- 
ning. The loaves were ready—dark and rich under the 
smooth frosting, and lying in the basket ready for 
carrying. 

The day was bright and cool, and at three o’clock 
Mrs. Jennison called to Mary to harness Dobbin, and 
stood in the door to oversee the operation. Dobbin bent 
his head to receive the collar, and whinnied a low and 
satisfied whinny as Mary gave him the bit of bread he 
loved. Then she led him to the shay, ancient now and 
weather-worn from its long years of service, but as she 
dropped the bridle and took up the shafts to wheel it for- 
ward slightly, a subdued and well-known cluck warned 
her of some new vagary of Cropple-Crown’s. The cush- 
ions had been taken out to beat. The box-lid in the 
seat was open, and had been for a fortnight, and there 
on a “‘ buffalo,’’ folded and half filling it, sat the un- 
moved Cropple-Crown, top-knot and bright eyes just 
visible above the box. 

‘* What ’s the matter ?’’ called Mrs. Jennison as she 
came forward. ‘‘ Don’t be all day about a thing. Of 
all the pokin’ an’ useless waste o’ time that ever I see, 
you ’re gettin’ to be the very beat. You ’re slower ’n 
cold molasses. ’’ 

By this time Mrs. Jennison had reached the shay, and 
bent forward to see where the difficulty lay. 

‘* Lawful heart! If that ain’t the peskiest hen! An’ 
she’s the one that won’t stan’ movin’ one inch, and her 
brood ’s worth any three common ones. Run and tell 
Antoine to bring up the light wagon, an’ I’ll go in that, 
though gracious knows how I’ll ever get in.”’ 

Mary started obediently, to return shortly with the 
word that Antoine had gone fo Claremont, and would 
not be back before night. ; 

“Then get his boy to carry the basket.’ 








‘* The boy has gone too.” 

Mrs. Jennison stamped with vexation. 

** As much asa man is worth, Always under foot 
when you don’t want ’em, and not within gunshot when 
you do. You ’ll have to take it, Mary, and I give you just 
forty minutes to go an’ come. I know the length o’ the 
road, and I know ’Siah Perkins is workin’ down at the 
Falls, else I wouldn’t trust you even that fur. Go on, 
now, and be back at the minute I say.”’ 

Mary’s heart leaped up, flaming in her cheeks, as she 
turned to lead back Dobbin. 

** You needn’t go off in a rage,’’ Mrs, Jennison said, 
happily mistaking the meaning of the crimson flag just 
displayed, and turned back to take just one more look at 
the cake which should show her supremacy in that as 
wellas in everything else. 

Mary walked lightly over the rough way, her heart 
dancing as she went. All this long fret and forlornness 
was near its end. Keen as were the sharp eyes she 
dreaded, lovers’ wits are keener, and Antoine could 
have told of many a letter slipped into measure of corn 
or lying deep in meal or flour bin. And though ’Siah 
could not know of this happy chance, at least she should 
pass the house, and Mrs. Perkins would see and perhaps 
speak. She looked wistfully toward the chimneys, just 
visible over the little wood between her and them, then 
quickened her pace as she heard a step behind her, and 
remembered how dark and lonely the wood was. 

‘**Mary,’’a voice said softly, and she turned to meet 
the lover, who wasted no time, but then and there took 
her into his arms and kissed her with a most un-New- 
England-like ardor, and then without a word drew her 
through a thicket into an open space, shut in absolutely 
from road or cow-path, and thus from chance of intru- 
sion. What words were said then there is no need to 
write, events holding all their substance, and these events 
being, first, the emergence and then the disappearance 
of the two, who walked straight to the minister’s house 
and then and there were married, without question or 
pause, by the old man, who knew the story well, and 
who held his own youth still so well in mind that even 
*Siah had never failed to love and honor him. 

‘* She didn’t know she was makin’ the weddin’ cake,” 
the latter chuckled, as the basket being left on the way 
home, Mrs. Evans, who saw the state of the case, cut 
huge slices of each and insisted upon their being eaten 
then and there, the girls rushing forward and claiming 
bits of Mary’s to dream on. 

An hour later Mrs. Jennison, shading her eyes as she 
looked down the road, and vowing this was the last time 
that gal should get out of her sight, turned first red and 
then pale, and sat down suddenly on the doorstep. Two 
figures advanced toward her, one hesitant, the other 
with calm assurance. 

** Hold your hosses !’’ called the last, as Mrs. Jenni- 
son, still sitting, opened her mouth, but could give no 
other sign of the indignation and wrath behind. ‘‘ Hold 
your hosses, for sure as you don’t, Ill take her off this 
minute, and you may go on then all you ’re a mind to.” 

‘*She ’s under age. Ill have the law of ye!” gasped 
Mrs. Jennison. 

‘* She ’ll be over it by the time you get it,’’ returned 
the imperturbable ’Siah. ‘‘See here, now, you’ve had 
your way with her for seven years, an’ that’s as long as 
the Bible ‘lows for one term o’ service. She’s goin’ to 
give me a turn now, but she’s too much conscience to 
leave you as I’d have her, do, and she says she ’ll stay 
till you find somebody else, I’ve got her now, and kin 
afford to be generous. But look out how you sass her, or 
Ill have her away before you can say Jack Robinson.” 
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Still speechless, Mrs. Jennison rose, closed the door, 
pushed the bolt, and, as she lowered the window, shot 
through it two words of final defiance. 

‘* Git eout !”” 

‘‘That suits me,’’ said ’Siah to the girl, down whose 
cheeks a few tears were running. ‘‘ You beat all, Mary. 
Even if I was a gal, seems to me I shouldn’t cry to be 
well rid of an old termagant like that.”’ 

‘It isn’t her exactly, but it’s the place, and—and— 
Cropple-Crown !’’ sobbed Mary, and Cropple-Crown an- 
swered with a cluck. 

Many broods chipped the shell and grew from fluffiness 
to pin-feathers and all the usual course of henhood before 


Mrs. Jennison relented, but relent she did at last, and 
had even been known to smile at the curly-headed 
*Siah, Jr., who, in time, made his way fearlessly into 
the old lady’s domain. And, when at last grim death 
took possession of the victim,almost as grim, meadow 
and hill-farm were found to be. left, not for Mary, but 
for Mary’s children, their heirs and assigns forever. 
Cropple-Crown’s last brood came thus to the pair who 
owed sudden deliverance from the long tangle to her 
good offices, and, though for the deliverer herself clucking 
and scratching ceased long ago, ’Siah still tells the story 
of Cropple-Crown’s Wedding. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 





THE PRICE OF A PICTURE. 


SNow, snow, snow! All the morning over that peaceé- 
ful, little Irish town it had fallen steadily, uncompro- 
misingly. It blotted out the fair, rolling landscape, the 
holly-bright hedges. Even that far-famed mountain, 
the Devil’s Bit, wore two pretty, pearly caps. 

Such a bitter storm! A keen easterly wind had set 
in. It was blowing fiercely, chilling one to the bone, 
dashing snow like sleet in one’s teeth. 

The little group gathered round the bright turf fire in 
the principal village store, elevated their hands and 
brows in dumb dismay. 

‘*B’ys,”? cried a new-comer, “‘I’ve heern ez how 
Bennett is goin’ to turn out the Widdy O’Neil. Bad 
scran to him,’ fervently. 

‘“‘The Lord betune us an’ all harrum! 
to-day, Larry, boy—in this fearful storm ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ doubtfully. ‘‘He’d do. it quick 
enough. Ah,’’ with a sip of his potheen and a slow re- 
trospective nod of the head, ‘‘it doesn’t seem mor’n 
yistherday whin that same Widdy O’Neil was the Col- 
leen Dhu, an’ the purtiest slip of a girl in the three 
parishes. How the lads ’ud flock in to see her from 
Loughrea an’ Rossthubber, proud as a king the wan of 
them she ’d fling a smile to! Many the foine b’y’s heart 
she sthole, an’ whin he ’d beg her to kape it, she ’d just 
laugh an’ shake her head. But one day who came up 
from Ballisthore to the fair, but young O’Neil. Then 
she changed her ways a bit, an’ no wondther! Secha 
sthraight, rollicking young fellow as he wor, with hair 
broight as a pikawn an’ eyes all blue an’ fearless-loike.”’ 

He paused a moment, for fear his steaming glass 
should grow cold. 

‘**Go on, asthore !’’ one of the women said. 

“Tm thinkin’,’’ rousing himself with a shake, “‘ of 
one noight Sir Gaston gev a ball to his tenantry. He 
was younger an’ better-lookin’ than he is now, by eleven 
years. I stood be the dure an’ looked on. He cam’ down 
the long room a-scrapin’ an’ a-smirkin’ in his foine black 
clothes and smart jewelry. Whin he wint sthraight up 
to the Colleen Dhu we looked at aich other, an’ turned 
to watch ’em, meanin’-loike. We knew he’d been a-fol- 
lerin’ her mor ’n a. man of his sort should foller a peasant 
girl. I kin see her this minit ez she stood laughin’ an’ 
talkin’ wid young O’Neil. She had on her best white 
muslin gown, an’ a kerchief crossed, innocent-lookin’, 
on her bosom. Her lips were smilin’.. Her shinin’ eyes 
were black ez sloes. Her cheeks were brighter ’n the 
holly-berries in her hair. He asked her for the honor 


Shure, not 


of the first. dance, an’ the rich, plain-featured young ~ 


London lady he was engaged to, a-sittin’ at the end of 
the hall all the while, The Colleen turned to him, her 
head held ez high ez ye plaze. She was sorry, but she 
had promised it to Mr. O’Neil. Wid that his face got 
all angry and white-loike, but he laughed. ‘ Niver 
moind,’ sez he, ‘ break it!’ Ye should ha’ seen how the 
Colleen Dhu drew herself up an’ looked at him ez if she 
was Queen of England. ‘I couldn’t, Sir Gaston, an’ I 
wouldn’t if I could.’ And wid that she slips her hand 
in O’Neil’s an’ walks away. He looked after them, his 
eyes glarin’, his face white ez ashes. Be me faith I 
was proud of a Tipperary girl then.”’ 

They all knew the rest of the story. 

Of the ten happy years spent by the Colleen Dhu as 
O’Neil’s wife, in their pretty rose-wreathed home, the 
rent of which was always too promptly paid for com- 
plaint ; of her husband’s death one year ago, and her 
desperate struggle since, to keep life in herself and chil- 
dren. This month the rent had not been forthcoming, 
and to-day within the cosy, straw-thatched cottage the 
bailiffs were at work. 

“‘ Not to-day,”’ she cried, shuddering and whitening, 
‘not to-day, alanna, in the cruel storm !”’ 

But they went deafly on with their merciless task of 
despoiling her home. When the last stick had been 
flung into the wagon they pointed to the door. 

“Go !”? they said. 

She staggered out into the white, bitter world, her 
baby in her arms, by her side her eldest son, a boy of 
ten. A quiet, silent lad he; dull and stupid the neigh- 
bors called him, A short distance from her little king- 
dom the woman paused, She looked back, her face all 
working with misery. 

“‘Oh, my home! My old, happy home !”’ 

That wailing cry smote the ear of a man standing a 
little way from her, a florid, prosperous-looking fellow, 
fur-clad from head to feet. 

He laughed aloud, She turned and saw him. He 
would be merciful ! 

She flung herself down in the cold, wet snow. She 
held up two thin hands. 

“* Not to-day—to-morrow! We shall freeze, we shall 
die—not to-day !”’ 

But the storm was kinder than the words he spoke, 
and she rose and shrunk away, till the snow, like a mer- 
ciful veil, shut out her little straw-thatched home, 


Time was twenty years older when one day all artistic 
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London was thrilled and startled into admiration of a 
picture which had appeared in one of the exhibitions. 

A wonderful piece of coloring, that! It was the ter- 
rible story of an eviction told on canvas. A home sur- 
rounded by bailiffs; a white, weary woman shrinking 
away, but looking longingly back ; children shuddering 
to her side, fear and hunger in their faces. The central 
figure was that of a robust, prosperous, seal-clad man, 
who stood looking on with vindictive satisfaction. And 
over all the anguish and despair was the cold winter 
sky, the white, whirling snow-drifts. 

It was a grand success. All London flocked to see it. 
It touched every heart. Men’s faces paled as they gazed 
on the pictured misery, and many a one started as at 
the sudden sight of a familiar face. 

‘“Why,”’ they would cry, pointing to the cruel, relent- 
less face of the landlord, ‘‘that was surely drawn for 
our millionaire and politician now running for election, 
Sir Gaston Bennett !”’ 

Rumor brought him the strange news. He went to 
see this idol of the critics. Those present noticed how 
he staggered back as though from a blow. 

‘“‘The Colleen Dhu!” he whispered. Already the 
truth was spreading abroad. He must see the artist ! 


He sought him out—a reserved, quiet man. He caught 
his breath as they met. His lips shook nervously. 

Her son! 

The Colleen Dku’s pure, sweet face, her proud, dark 
eyes, all intensified, impassioned. 

“T must have that picture,” the great man said to 
him who as a boy had stood an apparently indifferent 
spectator to that terrible scene. ‘‘I must have it, I 
must destroy it; it will ruin me!” 

Vain were all prayers, all pleadings. With the same 
proud scorn his mother years ago had spurned this man’s 
degrading homage, her son to-day spurned his bribes, 
The reporters got hold of that old story of the eviction. 
It spread like wildfire. It rang throughout the length 
and breadth of England. The man’s political career, 
was ruined, his social life blasted. 

He flung himselt at the artist’s feet, terror-stricken, 

‘¢ Your price—any price,’’ he cried madly. ‘‘ Name it 
—your price !”” . 

But the son of the Colleen Dhu answered him sternly, 
coldly : 

‘*My price is greater than even Sir Gaston Bennett 
can pay—my mother’s life !”” 


K. TempLe More. 








AN odd chance enables me to lift the curtain on a 
scene a century and three years old, and from the 
glimpses of real life in dumb show on the stage you 
can make tragedies and romances enough. 

I unearthed the other day half a dozen volumes from 
a dusty book-shelf, which proved to be the Journal Poli- 
tique, published weekly in Geneva, in 1779, by Michel 
Lambert. The leaves—thumbed by how many readers 
when Washington was President here in Philadelphia !— 
are thin and torn and coffee-colored, but out of them that 
dead generation starts up alive and real. M. Lambert 
had a system of dividing his newspaper into comrart- 
ments, one being allotted to each country in the world, 
and through these compartments now we.have glimpses, 
as through long unopened windows, into the daily life of 
Marie Antoinette, or Queen Charlotte, or Catharine in 
Petersbourg (as they called it then), or even of ‘‘ Son Ex- 
cellence G. Washington 4 Philadelphie.’’ Watched from 
day to day in this way, these historic personages sud- 
denly cease to be the articulated skeletons that we have 
studied in books since our school days; they are flesh 
and blood ; talk and walk in full sight. We criticise the 
clothes they wear and look after their health each 
morning. 

This week the good Madame Elizabeth is innoculated, 
and we go with all Paris to mass to pray for her every day 
before breakfast, and then read the bulletins posted up 
concerning her progress; and, a month later, 8. M. 
Louis XVI takes a cold in his head when out driving on 
a damp day, and we are all anxious until we hear that 
**Monsieur has found assuagement, to the infinite relief 
of the Royal Family and of his devoted France.”” De- 
voted France that had already planned so certain a 
cure for all colds in that royal head ! 

That incomparable monster, Russian Catharine, pa- 
rades every week in M. Lambert’s columns as the be- 
nignant mother of her people. Intellectually she was a 
century older than they. That is clear.- A good many of 
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our very latest advances, at. which we are all yet still 
clapping our hands, were projected a century ago by this 
clear-brained, gross-blooded woman, and were sneered at 


by all Europe as visionary absurdities. She urged the 
importance of opening China to the world, not for the 
sake of trade, but that “‘ the arts of the East might be 
brought to Europe.’’ She proposed sending twenty sons 
of Russian Boyards to Peking to study Oriental art, 
and invited the Emperor in return to allow a deputa- 
tion ofas many noble Chinese youths to visit Petersbourg 
to study civilization—heaven save the mark ! 

She originated precisely the same plan which is under 
consideration this winter for the exploration of the 
Arctic Sea. She began to establish trading-posts from 
the mouth of the Lena to the Persian Gulf ‘‘ to form a 
base of operation on land for vessels seeking a passage 
through Behring Straits.”? Her ukase on this subject 
is almost identical in idea and words with Mr. Bennett’s 
letter to the government dated February, 1882. 

The barbaric splendor of the great ‘“‘ Light of the 
North ”’ reminds us of the Hindu fables of the magnifi- 
cent, malignant Rakshas. She literally showers gold 
and priceless jewels about her on the filth and discom- 
fort of her court; a foreign visitor amuses her by a 
witty retort, and she sends him a casket crusted with 
diamonds ; a penniless Tartar from the Steppes tickles 
her humor; and he receives that day a leaden box con- 
taining titles to a castle, estate and four thousand serfs. 
One can imagine how guest and Tartar, being shrewd 
fellows, made haste to scurry away with their casket and 
deeds out of sight of the soft-eyed woman while yet 
their heads were safe on their shoulders. She kept 
her son Paul a prisoner at Gatchina, mutilating and 
drugging him when it suited her whim, until he was 
reduced to the condition of a sickly animal. But one 
day she ordered him, with his poor little wife Maria, to 
court, that they might see their child baptized, and here 
M. Lambert gives us a fervid picture of the scene, the 
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little Altesse Imperial on his silver cushion and the Royal 
beast of prey beside him. ‘‘ The devout Imperatrice, 
after the last prayer was said, lifted the child high in 
her arms and again devoted him to God.”’ 

A glimpse into the domestic life of the day is given in 


the account of a Polish princess, who. escaped July, 


1779, from the dungeon of a castle in which her husband 
had kept her immured for ten years.. He pursued her 
with sixty Uhlans and captured her on the banks of the 
Dneiper, where she appealed for aid to the neighboring 
Boyards. 

There is, too, a Claimant story with some dramatic 
points: Among the criminal cases reported from the 
French courts in 1780 is that of a merchant of Tou- 
louse, who, in 1765, being heavily in debt, bought the 
corpse of a man resembling himself, dressed it in his 
own clothes, locked it up in his vacant chateau and then 
decamped to India. A month later the body was found 
and hastily buried, and, after a due amount of mourn- 
ing, the widow married again. Fifteen years afterward 
the debtor returned with enough rupees to pay off his 
creditors and to support his old estate. with splendor, 
but the wife refused to recognize him and the second 
husband caused his arrest as an impostor. 

On every page of the newspaper are these imperfect 
silhouette pictures of the old times and customs. Packs 
of starving wolves descend upon lonely villages in France 
and tear children from their mothers’ arms. ‘The black 
plague attacks a town and leaves one dead in almost 
every house. All the villagers assemble in the chapel, 
hang a black mortuary cloth over the bell, and with sad, 
slow steps take their way across the hills never to re- 
turn. A poet or painter might find a suggestion in this 
old news item—fathers, lovers and mothers departing, 
in the soft glow of sunset, leaving behind the accursed 
hamlet, their homes and their unburied dead. 

Or, here is material for a hot-pressed sensational novel. 
Captain Charles Ross, of Hammersmith, England, ‘‘se- 
cretly married the daughter of one of the gentry,’’ and 
soon after was ordered to America. His wife, disguised 
as a man, followed him, reached Philadelphia during its 
occupation by the British, and discovered him wounded 
in a farm-house in New Jersey. She disclosed herself 
to him, and his commanding officer, touched by the 
story, sent Ross back to England ‘on sick leave with a 








letter intended to meit the heart of her stern father. 
But the exposure had been too much for her, and we 
read a month or two later that ‘Mistress Ross was 
taken on shore at Liverpool, ill, and it was feared would 
not reach Hammersmith alive.” 

Here comes riding down the land, out of the “‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,” a prince from Muscat to Warsaw, seeking 
his fortune. ‘‘ He is only nineteen,”’ says M. Lambert. 
‘*He comes to form himself with the beaux arts, the 
sciences of Europe. He has in his suite thirty persons, 
horses of rare speed, and ten camels laden with spices 
and the preserved foods used in the East.” It might 
be Sindbad on his first venture. 

The Journal gives an account, too, of ‘‘a monu- 
ment which the people of the United States propose 
to erect in the square facing the Palais de Justice, in 
Philadelphia, to Liberty and to Louis XVI,” in order, 
according to the inscription, “‘ that the gratitude of the 
Republic to that great sovereign might be known to all 
future ages.”’ 

Is there any record of such a plan in the annals of 
old Philadelphia ? Iam afraid the monument was de- 
signed and built by some jealous penny-a-liner for M. 
Lambert’s paper. 

But the actual glimpses of real people and their doings 
in this old journal have a strong fascination in them, 
though really I do not know why we should concern 
ourselves more for them than for the Smiths and Browns 
of whom we read in this morning’s news. But they 
affect us as. do the human figures in stereoscopic pictures, 
which were caught by chance as they crossed the land- 
seape. It is impossible that we should ever know any- 
thing about them, yet they trouble us with an uneasy 
curiosity and sense of kinship. We want to stop them 
and force them to give an account of themselves. 

Unfortunately I have not the next year of the Journal. 
These fragments of human history have no end. I shall 
never know whether the poor Polish princess was hauled 
again to her dungeon, nor whether that tricky (but in 
the end honorable) Claimant gained his wife and estate, 
or ended his days in the galleys ; nor what was the fate 
of the boy-prince from Arabia on his strange pilgrim- 
age. Nor does the fact that they all by this time have 
turned into dust and herbage and leaves together satisfy 
my curiosity one whit. 

Reseccoa Harpine Davis. 








Hieu on the granite wall the builders, toiling, 
Heaved up the massive blocks and slabs to place, 
With swart and streaming brows and straining sinews, 
Under the Summer’s blaze. 


And higher yet, amid the chills of Autumn, 
Tier upon tier and arch on arch arose ; 

And still crept upward, coldly, wearily, 
*Mid Winter’s sifting snows. 


From stage to stage upsprings the master builder, 
Instructing, cheering, chiding here and there ; 
Scanning, with scrutiny severe and rigid, 
Each lusty laborer’s share. 
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Anon his voice to those most distant shouting 

Through the hoarse trumpet makes his orders swell ; 
Or utters words like these to rouse and hearten— 
‘*Build well, my men, build well ! 


‘‘The ropes are strong, and new and sound the pulleys ; 
The derrick’s beams are equal to the strain ; 
Unerring are the level, line and plummet ; 
Let nought be done in vain ! 


‘¢ Build that these walls to coming generations 
Your skill, your strength, your faithfulness shall tell ; 
That all may say, as storms and centuries test them, 
The men. of old built well /”’ 


And ever thus speaks the Great Master Builder 
To us, where’er our ‘journey-work’ may be : 
“Whate’er thé toil, the season or the structure, 


Build well—build worthily !”’ 


8. H. Browns. 


LEARNING TO POSE. 


ART IS PITILESS. 


SHALL I tell you a story of Bessie, a dear little girl I 
know? 

A story of ‘‘once on a time,” tho’ it wasn’t so long 
ago? 

A blue-eyed darling was Bessie, with gleams of the sun 
in her hair, 

And you scarcely could count the dimples that played in 
her cheeks so fair. 

Now Bessie’s mother and father had only herself to 
love, 

And her presence was glad as the sunshine that fell from 
the skies above. 

There ne’er was a care or atrouble that eame to them any 
day 

But wee little Bessie was ready to ‘“‘comfort the worry 
away.” 


It was only a poor little cottage that Bessie could call her 
home, 

But dearly she loved the meadows where daily she used to 
roam ; 

And it happened one day that she went there with many a 
sorrowful trace 

Of tears and childish amazement all over the dear little 
face. 


The reason? Ah, only that morning old Brindle, the cow, 
had died, 

And no money to buy another, and Bessie’s mamma had 
cried ; 

And Bessie had heard her father sigh, and, oh, so wearily 
say 

Something about ‘‘the bills, wife, and little wherewith to 
pay.” 


So out in the fields went Bessie, but left her dimples be- 
hind, 

And I guess that even the birdies knew something was on 
her mind, 

For she quietly gathered her flowers, nor even lifted her 
eyes 

Till a voice said, ‘“‘ Heigh-ho, little maiden!’ and made 
her start with surprise. 

*Twas only an artist searching the fields and meadows 
that day 

For some beautiful picture to sketch, and what should 
come in his way 

But the sweetest of all sweet subjects, a’ wee littlé brown- 
faced girl, ; “nie 

Her. sun-bonnet hiding her blushes and many a golden 
eurl | 
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But Bessie was shy of the stranger—shy and modest was 
. ghe; ; 

Coaxing would not persuade her. ‘‘I’ll give you money,” 
said he. - 

Ah! then indeed she was willing, and thought to herself, 
** Oh, now 

I’ve found how to comfort poor mother, and father can 
buy a cow.” 
So down to the brook she went with him, her cheeks as 
red as a rose, ; 
And, all the while thinking of “father,” Bessie learned 
how to ‘‘ pose.”’ 

Oh, but it was wearisome duty ! 
grew weak, 

And a tear from the blue eyes slipped softly and washed 
the rose from her cheek. 


The little round limbs 


Yes, ‘‘Art is pitiless,” surely, for thirty long minutes 
went by, 

And then the Artist had finished and looked with a smile 
in his eye 

At his poor little tear-stained model. 
you tired?” said he. 

“I’m tired jus’ for myself, sir, but not for father,’’ said 
she. 

Then home sped dear, bonny Bessie, clasping her pennies so 
tight, 

And back to her cheeks came the dimples, back to her 
eyes their glad light. 

‘Oh, father ! I’m put ina picture ! See what I’ve brought 
to you now ! 

I tried not to mind being tired, ‘twas for mother, and you 
—and the cow !”” : 


“Why, child, are 


Mary D. BRINE. 




















A MORNING CALL IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


GOLD is found here and there in the gulches of the 
Cascade range in Oregon, and I had for weeks been pros- 
pecting in an amateur way along the slopes of that par- 
ticular cluster of lofty peaks known as the Three Sisters 
—had been working on the inclines of the South Sister, 
but having barely found color, thought to pass north- 
ward across an intervening cafion and try the ravines 
and depressions of the Big Sister, the mountain on the 
other side. Along the lines where I had been at work 
the timber was of incredibly tall growth, and thesurface 
of the ground comparatively smooth—that is, a good 
woodsman might make a mile or two an hour ever the 
logs and fragmentary rocks—but there was no “‘ trail.”’ 
The scene was arelic of the primeval. It was easy-to 
believe that here no human eyes but mine had ever 
looked nature in the face. 

I was not oppressed by business considerations. My 
quest was for health and happiness, and I sought them 
in the fascinating outlines of the crags and bold sweep 
of their sky-lines, in the inviting swale of affluent valley 
and its beckoning corridor of rock-walled gorge, in the 
racy breath and clear whisper of the coniferous forest. 
For a fortnight or more the days had been alike in 
glories—the nights in gloom. 

A few wild beasts had been observed but not encoun- 
tered, for they had instinctively shunned my two dogs, 
and the ground was generally too rough for pursuit. For 
food, I had found elk-venison, occasionally a mountain 
trout, killed with the knife before he could flap thrice, 
and broiled while life’s electric thrill yet flavored his fat 


flanks ; also, some handfuls of red and yellow-streaked 
fruit resembling cranberries, but growing on-.a strong 
shrub, and known as sunberries. 

Vegetation here is abundantly nourished throughout 
the year by the rich juices of the constant ocean winds, 
although during summer the air remains translucent 
to the eye and wholesome to the lungs. At this season 
there is no rain so near the Pacific in these latitudes. 
Shelter would have been superfluous, and all out-doors 
was my dormitory. 

Early on foot one n:.rning, I paused to enjoy the glo- 
rious picture displayed at my feet. The separating cafion 
spread out into a park or great lawn, level and purest 
green, except where relieved by rich tints of natural 
flower-beds, and, outlined near the farther edge by a 
shining river. With chin on hands I reclined lazily along 
a huge prostrate log, while a half wish entered my soul 
that I might live without eating and drinking and feast 
always on the generous picture. Surely it was enchant- 
ment that had ensconsed the emerald vale safe and 
serene among these tremendous hoary piles of rock. _I 
had heard of enchanted treasure guarded by giant forms, 
and such were the Three Sisters, a triad group, tower- 
ing ten thousand feet on high around the bright valley. 
In prim white caps and sober gowns of pine, fir and 
spruce, the ancient dames spread their ample skirts to 
fend off unfriendly blasts and coddle every sun-flash that 
could brighten the treasure at their feet. 

As I lay there, perhaps two hundred feet above the 
level of the broad meadow-plain, my Scotch terrier Peter 
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sprang to his feet from a mossy cushion on which he had 
been dozing, raised his ragged ears, sniffed the breeze 
which came across the valley, and then, cocking his head 
on one side, looked me in the face. There was neither 
alarm nor hostility in his manner, however. I slid to 
the ground, picked up my rifle, and scanned the op- 
posite mountain side. Its expanse was veiled in a 
heavy forest growth, but at intervals bare spaces 
. showed through or bald ledges protruded from the 
cover. One particular spot attracted my attention. It 
was apparently but a few rods in extent—doubtless, 
in reality, a mile wide, for the clearness of the moun- 
tain atmosphere rendered plainly visible objects at 
immense distances, and proportionately deceived the 
eye as to their size. This spot arrested attention, 
because it was an island of nakedness amid the 
oceans of huge forest that covered. the surrounding 
steeps. As my regard rested on it, I saw upon its sur- 
face a double dot of dark color, not before noticed. This 
double dot changed its position as the minutes passed, 


crept down across the space, and then disappeared at the. 


side nearer the valley at my feet. I waited and watched 
for an hour, then the double dot emerged in single file 
from the edge of the forest into the level meadow below, 
traversed a belt of sward and forded the shallow stream. 
It looked in the distance like two large flies. Now the 
little procession separated, the rear dot moved off to one 
side, the leader turned in pursuit, there was a short game 
of tag, then the game was given up, and a very small 
dot disengaged itself from the pursuing dot and crawled 
sixty or eighty rods away from the others back to the 
stream of water. 

The cluster of dots, when, deciphered, comprised a 
man riding one horse and leading another, which latter 
had broken loose to bite the tempting grass. The group 
had come down an old elk-path from the mountain. 
After thinking the matter over and considering that I 
had nothing with me to tempt robbery, also that who- 
ever the man might be he was alone, I yielded to the 
social instinct and called ‘‘ Hello !” as loudly as I could. 

A voice answered, ‘‘ Hello! hello! hello! hello!’’ 
each repetition thinner and softer—I could scarcely be 
sure of the reality of the last—but the speck of humanity 
in the meadow did not move from the river bank. 

Again I bawled ‘‘ Hello!” and again the reiterated 
answer came, distinct and firm, in the same key I had 
used, yet far clearer and sweeter than human voice, 
melting away again in its own regions of air and sun- 
light. I had aroused only the mountain echo—no, I 
had also aroused old Duke; the sleeping mastiff. He 
stood up by the alert terrier and looked about in stupid 
wonder. The mountains and the dogs had heard, but 
the man had not. The sound would not descend into 
the valley. 

And now my glance happened to again fall on the 
bare spot up the opposite mountain-side, and I descried 
another double dot crossing its area. Its progress was 
rapid, and, even at my great distance, could be dis- 
tinctly discerned. This second double dot was smaller 
than the first had been ; it did not remain constantly a 
double dot, it became three dots, then melted into one 
body, then separated again. For a moment I thought it 
three dogs belonging to the man with the two horses who 
had already entered the valley; then it began to strike 
me as singular that his dogs should have loitered so 
many miles behind their master. All at once it dawned 
upon me that the man, unconscious of danger, was 
trailed by black wolves—the most formidable of the 
mountain wild beasts. 

_Neither the panther or California lion or puma—as he 





is variously termed—nor the black bear of these regions 
courts a fight with man; the black bear is especially 
peaceable. The brown and cinnamon bears are cross, 
but seldom begin a quarrel. The grizzly, although 
fierce and utterly fearless when encountered, and rarely 
willing to retreat, is not often met with, and does not 
actually pursue unless first wounded or enraged. All 
the bears have a bluff, open-hearted way of killing a 
man, which his human intelligence will usually enable 
him to outwit. But the black wolf of the cascades, 
when pressed by hunger, will himself initiate a pursuit ; 
and, on once taking up a trail, he will, if necessary, in 
order to overcome his prey, employ craft, persistency 
and even bravery—a rare trait among wolves. His in- 
stinct is keen and wily, his perseverance untiring, his 
attack reckless when once decided upon, his body large, 
strong and leathery; his bite quick as flash, and, al- 
though he does not hold his prey when he bites, he re- 
peats the great, powerful chopping snap of his horrid 
fangs at the rate of two or three times a second, inflict- 
ing fearful wounds if he have any chance whatever. 
Like all the canines, he is especially fond of horse-fiesh. 

While one could have counted five I thought over all 
these facts in natural history, shouldered my bundle— 
comprising miner’s pan, trowel, hatchet, tin-cup and 
blanket—and started for the valley. My actions ap- 
prised the quick perception of Duke and Peter that 
something of moment was going on, and by the time I 
had gathered up my belongings they were all excite- 
ment, I impetuously rushed down the uneven declivity, 
and, shouting at the top of my voice, ran across the 
open plain. Whether heard or not, I could scarcely tell 
—the man came up the river bank and stood there doing 
nothing. 

Three black objects emerged from the curtain of bay 
trees and birches at the farther edge of the amphitheatre 
at the same spot where the horseman had come forth; 
but here they left his trail and disappeared below the 
bank of the river. They soon re-appeared above the 
bank at a point nearest the grazing horses, and only a 
few rods from the man, who turned and fired an inef- 
fectual shot at them as they ran. They made for the 
nearest horse, which was encumbered with a large pack, 
and all three sprang upon him almost at the same in- 
stant. Big Duke, usually too inert to open both his yel- 
low eyes at once, was now speeding over the turf like a 
grayhound, and little Pete was scudding in his wake. 
The doomed horse went down with the wolves tearing at 
his throat and flank. Duke sprang upon the nearest 
monster and throttled him, the two rolling over and over 
on the ground in a life-and-death struggle. When the 
diminutive Peter arrived he promptly reinforced Duke, 
fastening on one of the wolf’s legs and shaking at it as 
he would shake a weasel. 

Anxious to help my dogs, I forgot all else. I was 
somewhat winded with running, but came up as fast as 
I could, and was compelled to pass around to the other 
side of Duke and his adversary to get a shot—which I 
did at close quarters, breaking the wild beast’s shoul- 
ders. My position was between him and the other two 
wolves, which were tearing ferociously at the prostrate 
horse. The wounded wolf continued to fight with the 
dogs ; I saw his strength giving way, and, not waiting 
to reload, drew my knife to cut him, when a tremendous 
shock from behind felled me to the earth. A thrilling 
pang wrung the back of my neck and shoulder, the 
bones of which I seemed to- hear grinding and scraping 
together—the sound was mingled with the crashing of 
the demoniac jaws whose rank steam encircled my head. 
A faintness flowed like a death-wave through my sink- 
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ing frame. A ringing rifle-shot at my very side only half 
recalled me to consciousness. ‘‘ Too late !’? I thought. 
“Too late!’ Still, there was music in the sharp 
explosion and its pealing echoes among the rocks above 
—for I vaguely remember how they fell om the air. I 
say **music’’—it was the sweetest sound I could have 
heard. 

The weight that had borne me down fell away, but I 
was faint and did not attempt to rise. In misty memory 
thoughts still flickered up, and they were of dreadful 
tales concerning this black demon of the mountains—old 
hunters said his bite was venomous; also that it some- 
times communicated rabies, so that the victim, even 
‘though the wounds should heal, might die in convuised 
anguish weeks or months afterward. 

For a long minute or two the combat was continued 
back of me ; then growlings, gnashings and snappings 
all ceased and quiet returned to the sweet valley. 

The Three Sisters in the distance on high remained 
mute as ever. But a husky voice by my side addressed 
me: ‘*Hoot! mun! Dinna ye fash. Ye maunna be 
thinkin’ ye’re keeld. Stan’ up noo. Ye’re nae mickle 
hurt, I warrant.’’ 

And true enough, not a scratch was to be found on 
me anywhere. The grating sounds which had gone 
sawing into my brain when the wolf left the horse 
and sprang upon me must have been caused by the 
scraping together of the contents of my knapsack be- 
tween those furious jaws. The old trapper whom I had 
hastened to warn and help had left the water-side and 
run up in time to shoot through the head the wolf at 
my back before his teeth could find my flesh. The third 
wolf had fled, but not before his long jaws had inflicted 
some cruel gashes on the mastiff, which had assailed 
him when his two fellows had succumbed. On learning 
the facts in the case I suddenly recovered strength and 





courage, and called and patted the already drowsy Duke 
on his bloody, froth-spattered head. 

Wee nimble Pete rushed whining here and there 
through the grass, abruptly ending each rush by rear- 
ing on his hind feet for purposes of observation, His 
blood was up; he was weeping because there were no 
more wolves to conquer. The eyes of the stranger fol- 
lowed him with what might he called patriotic pride— 
and I took the opportunity to examine the stranger. 
He wore a Canadian blouse and leathert breeches. His 
enormous hobnailed knee-boots were we@ther-beaten to 
a bricky red. A tangle seemingly of rusty wire did him 
duty as a beard—which covered almost his entire face. 
His keen blue eyes twinkled through like camp-fires in 
a thicket. He said he had been out trapping silver 
marten, had bought his two ponies of Indians east of 
the mountains, for a pistol and a jack-knife, and was 
now transporting his catch of pelts down to the Willé- 
mette Valley for a market. 

We shared a meal of his jerked venison and my coffee, 
but he would not sit long over the beverage. Taking 
the skins from the two slain wolves and concentrating 
all his goods upon the unfortunate surviving pony, he 
prepared to trudge away down the cafion and the Mc- 
Kinzie Valley. 

‘* A flinty old carle,’’ thought I; ‘‘ he thinks of noth- 
ing but his little bank account at Eugene City or Salem.” 

But who could have told what was inside that bushy 
pate? He moved off as if to depart, but pausing and 
turning back, removed his hat and stood tumbling his 
hair with his hand. It was a moment’s respite from 
business ; the poetry within him demanded expression. 

‘* Weel-a-weel! I war sax lang mon’s noo wi’ beasts 
an’ sawvages, an’ it’s coomfortable-like to hear the 
mither tongue ains mair. Dinna ye bide awa i’ the 
hills too lang, chiel !”’ 

; ALEXANDER McCuure. 





THE LOST 


THERE was a fair green garden sloping 
From the southeast side of a mountain ledge, 
And the earliest tints of the dawn came groping 
Down through its paths from the day’s dim edge. 
The bluest skies and the reddest roses 
Arched and varied its velvet sod, 
And the glad birds sang as the soul supposes 
The angels sing on the hills of God. 


I wandered there when my veins seemed bursting 
With life’s rare rapture and keen delight, 

And yet in my heart was a constant thirsting 
For something over the mountain height. 

I wanted to stand in the blaze of splendor 
That turned to crimson the peaks of snow ; 

- And the winds from the west all breathed a story 

Of realms and regions I longed to know. 


I saw on the garden’s south side growing 

The brightest blossoms that breathe of June ; 
I saw on the east how the sun was glowing 

And the gold air shook with a wild bird’s tune. 
I heard the drip of a silver fountain, 

And the pulse of a young laugh throbbed with glee, 
But still I looked out over the mountain 

Where unnamed wonders awaited me. 


GARDEN. 


I came at last to the western gateway 
That led to the path I longed to climb, 
But a shadow fell on my spirit straightway 
For close at my side stood graybeard Time. 
I paused with feet that were fain to linger 
Hard by that garden’s golden gate ; 
But Time spoke, pointing with one stern finger, 
‘*Pass on !”’ he said, ‘‘ for the day grows late.”’ 


And now, on the chill gray cliffs I wander, 
The heights recede which I thought to find. 
And the light seems dim on 11.« mountain yonder 
When I think of the garden I left behind. 
Should I stand: at last in its summit’s splendor, 
I know full well it would not repay 
For the fair lost tints of the dawns so tender 
That crept up over the edge o’ day. 


I would go back, but the ways are winding— 
If ways there are to that land in sooth. 

For what man ever succeeds in finding 
A path to the garden of his lost youth ? 

But I think sometimes when the June stars glisten 
That a rose-scent drifts from far away, 

And I know when [lean from the cliffs and listen 
That a young laugh breaks‘on the air like svray 

Evita WHEELER. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WHAT WAKED THE WORLD. 

TIME fled. The world moved faster than ever be- 
fore. The telegraph was beginning to unify thought. 
Like a giant centipede, it crept over the land. It mur- 
dered sloth and ran ahead of time. It stole the mer- 
chant’s secret and sold it to a rival a thousand leagues 
away. It made principal and agent one. It fed brain 
with fact, and gave to mind the ubiquity of the Infinite. 
It made every man an Adam, and marshaled the 
world’s life before him. 

The curtain of darkness was rent in twain, and beyond 
the Mississippi a boundless empire was revealed. The 
Golden Gates were uplifted, and the traditions of the 
Orient beggared by the facts of the Occident. For two 
hundred years the world had hungered for gold and 
found no new supply. The temples and palaces of India 
had been ravaged by ruthless hands to satisfy the greed 
of civilization. The jewels of her gods shone in the 
royal crowns of Europe. Brave men wore with pride 
the gems that valor had won from heathen hands. 
The wives, sweethearts and courtesans of Christendom 
flaunted upon snowy arm and billowy bosom the pillage 
of the unbeliever. 

But, alas! the supply was almost exhausted.. The 


lands that Cortez and Pizarro ravaged, st¥ipped of the. 


stores the Aztecs and the Incas had amassed in the 
unknown centuries before the robber’s torch shed light 
upon their stores, lay barren and unheeded under the 
torrid sunshine. When the chance for plunder passed 
away the light of civilization fled. Mexico, Potosi 
and Coquimbo gave a steadily decreasing output. All 
the rest of the world was guessed at a beggarly ten 
millions yearly of actual gain of the world’s lucre. When 
Begums and Rajahs became pensioners rather than vic- 
tims of legaiized plunder—when the East called for aid, 
instead of offering an unlimited chance for looting— 
then the romance of India was gone, and it became 
only a refuge for parsimony and thrift, which were con- 
tent to endure exile, discomfort and long delay for 
moderate gain. 

The wall that encircled China had been broken down, 
but only the paltriest tribute could be wrung from a 
people whose economies stupefied even the thriftiest of 
Europeans, and demanded for their expression a coin a 
hundred times less in value than the meanest that ever 
boasted a queen’s face. 


The world was base and man was greedy. For a 


hundred years the supply: of the precious metals had 
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steadily diminished. Commerce had increased mean- 
while a thousandfold. The accepted basis of exchange 
had grown less and less sufficient for the world’s need. 
Already the human mind was busy devising substi- 
tutes. Production was limited, not by demand or by 
capacity for supply, but by the difficulty of transport 
and the paucity of an indestructible measure of value. 
““Gold! Gold! Gold!’ was the hopeless cry of all the 
world. It was generally believed that the earth was 
virtually exhausted of precious minerals, and no one 
supposed that the supply would ever be materially en- 
hanced. 

So the world ran wild when golden plains and silver 
mountains outspread themselves before its famished 
eyes. All Christendom felt the throb of an insatiable 
greed. The lust of sudden wealth thrilled peer and 
pauper. The desert that lay between was robbed of fear. 
The tropic sun blazed down in vain upon the reckless way- 
farers. The glint of gold outshone the stars, Distance 
could not dim it. Difficulty could not quench desire. A 
grain of yellow dust inflamed a hundred hearts. A single 
nugget fired a thousand souls to new exertion. Men 
who would have died clods lived to be envied of princes 
through the lust born of a gold-streaked lump of snowy 
quartz shown in a shop window. Thousands failed. 
Thousands died. The highways to the land of promise 
became endless charnels. Dead men’s bones pointed 
the way to those who came after. The sharks of the 
southern seas grew fat on frequent corpses. Yet over 


‘the dead all the more greedily pressed the living. For 


every one that fell there were a thousand that sprang 
up. For every one that went there were ten thousand 
that sought to go. For every one that came back laden 
there were a million that dreamed that they might some 
time know a like good fortune; and because of this 
dream, wrought more earnestly, saved more persist- 
ently, and so achieved more richly than they would 
otherwise have done. So Science and Greed stirred the 
world into new life. 

Wherever trade went the fever flew. Gold flowed 
through the world like water, in comparison with the 
dearth that had been. Half a decade yielded more than 
half a century had given before. ‘‘ Dust’’ and “ nug- 
gets”? grew familiar to all eyes. The slang of the 
mining camp crept into the world’s speech. Palms that 
had only known shillings were gladdened with crowns. 
The child leaped from his cradle to join in the struggle 
for gold. The peasant’s heart grew big and his arm 
waxed strong as he saw a possibility that he might yet 
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be richer than his king. Mammon gave his right hand. 
to Democracy. The yellow, molten torrent undermined 
the throne and made the crown look dim. The high- 
ways of empire were opened to the humblest feet. The 
doors of kings’ palaces were unbarred, and unwashed 
feet poured through the sanctuaries of power. Wooden 
shoes gave place to golden sandals. Miracles were mul- 
tiplied. Where one had risen a step before, a thousand 
were to reach the top thereafter. .Rank was cheapened ; 
manhood magnified. Those above were not dragged 
down, but those below were forced upward. The world 
was started on a race which grew more fierce and head- 
long as the years went by. The past was swept away 
as with a burning besom. The future bloomed with 
hope. A flood-tide marked the century’s zenith. 

In that same hour Freedom and Slavery cast their 
eyes upon the new domain. Both were inspired by 
greed, The free North demanded that at least a part 
of the fertile plains, the golden sands and the silver- 
veined heights should be held as an arena wherein 
every man might struggle with his fellow for the prizes 
of life without let or hindrance from another’s will. 
The South demanded that the institution most favored 
by the Constitution, and especially nourished and pro- 
tected by the laws of the states in which it had taken 
root, should also be protected in the territories of the 
United States not yet organized under municipal forms 
or erected into self-governing states. They claimed that 
the government which allowed the citizen to hold a cer- 
tain species of property under the laws of certain states 
of the Union, was bound to protect him in the enjoy- 
ment of that property upon its unassigned domain of 
which he and his fellow slave-owners were joint pro- 
prietors in common, with the non-slaveholding citizens 
of the Northern States. 

It is not enough to say that this claim is a specious 
one. Not only has it never been fairly answered, but it 
is not susceptible of logical refutation if its premises are 
granted. The argument against the right of slavery to 
exist, to be defended and to extend itself, was always in- 
complete and unsatisfactory when it was based upon the 
written word of the Constitution. To hold that instru- 
ment sacred above all things else and yet deny the slave- 
owner’s legal right to his human chattel was impossible. 
Many a lover of liberty and righteousness tried to do it 
and failed. To doubt the one was sacrilegious. Toad- 
mit the other seemed little less than sin. The Consti- 
tution was admittedly inspired. To question that was 
treason. A curse too fearful to be uttered rested upon 
any one who should query its lightest word. All that 
it contained was not only just and true, but there was 
nothing of governmental justice and truth that it did 
not contain, if not in the full ear of explicit declaration at 
least in the fecund germ of necessary implication. Tried 
by the declaration on which it rested, there could be no 
slave beneath its egis. But the ‘‘ person held to service 
or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another,’’ could be nothing but the slave fleeing 
from bondage toward the hope of freedom. Men gravely 
argued that it might mean apprentices. The quibble 
was never worthy even of the contempt poured upon it, 
though it found favor with minds that nothing but the 
desperation of dilemma could have induced to harbor it. 
In very truth the argument was all with the slave- 
holder when it was once admitted that the Constitution 
was infallible. Standing upon the ‘“‘ person held to ser- 
vice or labor”’ clause, slavery was impregnable. Right 


or wrong, the Constitution covered it by unavoidable im- 
plication. Grounded upon that, who should: assail it ? 
Had not the blood of the fathers sanctified its provi- 


sions? Did not Washington commend it to our jealous 
care? Had not every patriot whose memory we cher- 
ished regarded it as the talisman of our liberty—the sa- 
cred scroll on which our destiny depended ? 

But for this single clause in the Constitution, slavery 
would have withered before the glare of conscience long 
before even the time of which we write. The bulwark 
of the Constitution was its moral, as well as its legal 
cover from assault. A thousand quirks and quibbles 
were devised to avoid the potency of this claim which 
had the merit, unusual among political dogmas, of never 
being tinctured with doubt in, the minds of those who 
put it forward. As to his moral right to buy and sell 
and hold human beings as slaves, the Southern man 
might doubt—many of them did. As to his legal right 
there was never any question. The Northern mind 
conceived innumerable pleas against it, chiefly based 
upon a specious use of the word ‘‘man,’’ meaning in one 
part of the argument a slave and in another premise a 
free man, The impetuous logic of the South was right 
when it termed them all makeshifts and evasions. If the 
Constitution meant anything it guaranteed in the most 
emphatic manner not only the right to hold slaves, but 
to hunt them. If it gave that privilege in one state it 
was aright of property, which the citizen was entitled. 
to carry with him and exercise in the national domain. 
It was not contemplated by the framers of that instru- 
ment, because they were affected by human conditions 
and could not foresee the future. It followed, however, as 
certainly and indefeasibly as the right of the merchant 
to offer his wares, of the tradesman to exercise his call- 
ing, or of the farmer to till the soil—admitting always 
fhat the Constitution is the complete compendium of 
political truth. These quibbles served only as excuses 
for feeble brains and timid consciences. There were 
those who did not stop to speculate on the absurdity of 
picketing state-linesagainst runaway apprentices, or who 
easily overlooked the fact that Benjamin Franklin, him- 
self an absconding apprentice, signed the instrument. 
There were others who, halting between their reverence 
for the sacred charter and the dictates of conscience, 
needed only a formal quibble to satisfy them that their 
convictions of right did not contravene the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution. From first to last the Con- 
stitution was the Gibraltar of slavery, and the reverence 
felt for that instrument was the last stronghold, which 
its opponents were never able to storm until its advo- 
cates had thrown down its walls upon themselves. 

Their first step in this direction was when they 
sought to make of this shield of the ‘‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’’? as it was called, a weapon of offense against 
their aggressive and persistent enemies. For nearly 
sixty years there had been a law upon the statute-book 
regulating the recaption of slaves and their return to 
captivity. Stung by the defeat which their candidate 
had received through the power of the Anti-slavery 
idea, however, the Southern leaders determined to 
stamp out this political heresy for all time, by the asser- 
tion of the constitutional principle on which it rested, 
in the most irritating and offensive manner that could 
be devised. The theory on which was based what is 
known as the Fugitive Slave Law, was that it was sound 
policy to demonstrate so clearly that none could evade 
or deny it, the constitutional sanction on which slavery 
rested secure. For this purpose not only were the rights 
of caption and removal reasserted, but it was made the 
duty of every citizen, under an express penalty, to aid 
in such removal, It was this pinning upon every 
man’s conscience a constitutional duty which was in- 
tended to destroy all opposition to slavery, that ulti- 
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mately wrought its overthrow. The right to retake 
existed ; the power to summon a posse comitatus no 
doubt resided in the officer of the court, and the duty to 
obey rested on all good citizens before this statute was 
enacted. But the old law had become almost a dead 
letter. Its machinery was imperfect, since at that time 
(1793) there was no tangible hostility to slavery. It 
was merely a machine for carrying out an unresisted 
and unquestioned provision of the Constitution at the 
best. The reassertion and elaboration of these features, 
however, coupled with some others of peculiar offen- 
siveness, stirred the heart of the North as if shackles 
had been put on the hands of its first-born. For a 
time, the supporters of the anti-slavery movement were 
overwhelmed with discouragement. Many who had 
begun to pay court to its adherents, and, for political 
advantage sought to be numbered with them, fell away. 
Some who had stood in the forefront of public regard 
thought they saw in this the end of a disturbing conflict, 
and for personal advantage favored it covertly or openly. 
Of these, some were amazed when the earth opened and 
swallowed them up, and others made haste to recant 
when they saw the tenor of public feeling. Instead of 
being weakened, the Anti-slavery cause was strength- 
ened a thousandfold. Many gave up to the stupefac- 
tion of despair, but many more had their moral re- 
sponsibility for slavery and its fruits brought home to 
their own doors so that they could not evade it longer. 
Every enforcement of this law, which was eagerly seized 
upon by slave-owners, not only as a means for enabling 
them to recover valuable property but also of teaching 
the people of the North the strength of their position, 
only added fuel to the flame of hostility against its pro- 
visions and awakened a stronger doubt as to the infal- 
’ libility of the Constitution on which it rested. 

Parties were eaten to the core with discontent. This 
law was the solyent which released Whig and Demo- 
crat alike from the bonds of party fealty. Webster 
was buried in shame—relegated to that death in life 
which is of all things most horrible to a man who has 
helped to move the world—pitied and despised at length 
by those whose admiration for his genius had made 
them blind to his faults. Sumner was uplifted in glory 
from his bed of martydom to mark with the utmost em- 
phasis the disapproval of the great leader’s cowardice, 
and the emphatic indorsement that Massachusetts would 
give to the heroism of her youngest representative. 

What had been before a mere vague generality now 
assumed a personal and individual aspect. Men of con- 
science rebelled against what they before had only 
dimly regarded as evil, then first plainly realizing its 
true nature and their unavoidable responsibility for its 
existence. Men of spirit arrayed themselves against the 
law because of its offensively dictatorial character. It 
enhanced the horrors of slavery by cutting off even the 
little chance there was before of escape, and thus con- 
firmed those who were feebly halting on the specious 
plea that an institution that increased in numbers twice 
as fast as the ratio of increase in the surrounding popu- 
lations would soon die from natural causes. These were 
now convinced that only positive measures would ever 
cure what they deemed a wrong against humanity. 
Many worthy men, who had never violated the law be- 
fore, counted themselves honored ever afterward when 
permitted to aid in the escape of. a fugitive. 

A thrill of angry apprehension passed through the 
whole North. People knew that a great crisis was at 
hand, but none could trace its outcome. A few 
were confident that liberty would triumph. Others 
counted slavery the victor, and yet sullenly resisted ; 


while still others thought the whole matter ended, and 
looked for the old parties to muster their hosts again on 
the old familiar grounds that had been fought over 
quadrennially for threescore years or so—the means of 
raising revenue, the appropriation of the public domain, 
and other questions of method in administration only. 

Instead of this chaos ensued. Before the sentiment 
produced by this measure had time to crystallize into 
organic form a Presidential election came. Party bonds 
were dissolved. The Democracy, by reason of its 
close alliance in doctrine with the pro-slavery faction, 
suffered less than the opponent at whose hands it 
had suffered defeat four years previously. Yet it had 
many defections, and, in almost every state, those who 
left its ranks were men of remarkable strength and 
character. It is easy enough for even a weak man to 
be left by his party, but it takes a strong man to be 
able to break away from life-long associations on a ques- 
tion of principle that does not even promise success.. 

The Whig party crumbled like shattered clay. Claim- 
ing liberal principles and covertly seeking the aid of the 
Abolitionists, whom they sought to hold to their support 
upon the plea that only through their success was there 
any hope of ultimate triumph, the leaders had shown 
themselves utterly unable to read the temper of the 
times and, as a rule, too cowardly to defend the views 
they secretly professed to favor. To avoid giving offense 
to the South, they trifled with the convictions of the 
better element of their party at the North, and found 
at length that its intelligence, conscience and courage 
had renounced allegiance toa party of cowardice and 
hypocrisy. 

But as yet it did not appear what would be the result. 
The doom of the Whig party was sealed. Insurrection 
against the folly and recreancy of its leaders had made 
any further success under its banners impossible. Its 
two greatest names had been smitten with the madness 
that destroys. Drunk with envy of each other, mad 
with the lust of power and filled with disappointed 
ambition, they had forgotten all but themselves. For 
thirty years they had been the rival leaders of their 
party. The voice of adulation had become as the breath 
of life in their nostrils. They had forgotten that the 
worship of admiring followers was a poor test of truth. 
They had so long been hailed as gods that, like drunken 
Alexander, they had come to believe in their own 
divinity. The party whom they once served had, in 
their minds, degenerated into a mere personal following. 
Its declaration of principles was to them only a formu- 
lation of the ideas of which they were the incarnation. 
They no longer remembered that they had grown to 
greatness by faithfully serving those whom they repre- 
sented. ‘They both ignored the fact that it was not 
Clay nor Webster that the people had followed, but 
the ideas that each had wrought into the fibre of his 
life. They made the mistake, fatal to party leaders in a 
republic, of first placing the party above the nation and 
then themselves above the party. The people, through 
whose choice they had been called to the foremost places 
in the councils, had shrunk to nothingness in their 
eyes, which. beheld only the greatness at which they 
had themselves arrived. 

A considerable number of the Whig leaders who stood 
next to the highest in rank were among the malcontents. 
Some of them for many years had held their allegiance 
but lightly. Others had marked the’tendency of public 
sentiment, and not only put themselves in harmony with 
it, but while yet recognized as Whigs, had become really 
the leaders of a movement which could no longer be re- 
conciled with the policy of the old party as dictated by 
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its acknowledged leaders. Then, as in all such crises, 
the claim was strenuously made that this was not a 
party question. However vital it might become in the 
opinion of the voter, it was urged that it was not, could 
not properly, and never must be allowed to become a 
party question. It was a moral question, a social ques- 
tion, a religious problem; but a political question—an 
idea upon which parties should divide—it could not be. 
It lacked all the elements of the regular stock-in-trade 
political issue. There was no element of taxation or ad- 
ministration in it. Its decision did not involve any 
change of governmental form, internal economy, or 
foreign relation. It was merely a great moral idea, affect- 
ing directly the people of those states in which slavery 
existed, and only by the remotest indirection those who 
gave it aid and comfort through the “held to service 
or labor ’’ clause of the Constitution. However wrong- 
ful it might be, parties could not legally interfere with 
it. Whigs might bewail its unrighteousness ; Demo- 
crats might mourn its iniquities ; all alike must regret 
its abuses ; but nothing more could bedone. Moral in- 
fluences might be exerted. Perhaps, indirectly, legisla- 
tion might do something to prevent its spread and 
growth; but beyond this no political party would ever 
dare to go. Beyond this line was only a violated Con- 
stitution, a broken pledge, a divided people. What 
politician scheming for place and preferment could 
dream that a people’s conscience would ever drive them 
so far? Who would imagine that the pangs of remorse 
for an evil done by the fathers, would ever induce the 
children to violate a compact solemnly made binding 
upon them and the heirs of their honor and glory for- 
ever, simply from a deeply-rooted conviction that such 
agreement was unjust, unholy, oppressive and therefore 
void ? 


Already Seward and Wade and Giddings and Chase, - 


and a hundred others of the coming men of both great 
parties, had declared this issue to be paramount, and 
their constituencies had not only approved their course, 
but unmistakably indicated a willingness to follow them 
beyond party lines. Very few of them had, however, 
ostensibly severed their relations with existing parties. 
The people clamored for leaders, for organization, 
for progress. The politicians paltered and schemed; 
sought for substitutes and preferred excuses. Parties 
sprang up like mushrooms. A thousand visionary 
projects were broached. Secret political organizations 
thaf grew up among the people, none knew how, 
confounded the estimates of the demagogue. The pro- 
fessional politician was at sea in all his calculations. 
No man knew how his neighbor stood on any political 
question. Blind leaders thought they led blind fol- 
lowers, but found themselves deserted at the last mo- 
ment, Chaos reigned in politics. Each one was 
seeking for a new and sure way out of the labyrinth. 
The recreancy of some of the old leaders produced sus- 
picion of almost all. 

The blame which attached to the Whig chiefs ex- 
tended also to the recognized leaders of what had been 
known as the Liberty, or Free-Soil party. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Van Buren, though it resulted in an 
immense increase of the vote previously polled by that 
party, was by no means regarded with approval by 
its rank and file. They were earnest men, who had 
been tried as by fire, and they had no faith in the sin- 
cerity of the candidate’s weakly-worded professions. 
They regarded it very generally as a matter of bar- 
gain and sale between the leading members of the 
Free-Soil Convention and Mr. Van Buren, by which, in 
consideration of their lending the party name and 


strength to aid his plan of personal revenge, he formally 
consented to carry out their principles in the unex- 
pected contingency of his election. It was freely charged 
that the leaders of the Free-Soil party had made this 
bargain with a defeated Democratic aspirant in the in- 
terest of the Whigs. The result of the election and the 
immediate abandonment of the party and its tenets by 
Mr. Van Buren, as soon as it had served his individual 
purpose, gave color to this charge. By reason of this, 
the Free-Soil party was tainted even in the hour of its 
apparent success with the seemingly well-grounded 
charge of being a party not of principles, but designed 
only for the sale and delivery of votes in the interest of 
certain leaders. To the men who composed this party 
no charge could be more galling. They despised chi- 
canery. Notone in a hundred of them believed at all in 
political management, as it is called. They were brave, 
honest men, who feared God, loved liberty and hated 
wrong. To ally themselves in any way with the great 
parties who had paltered, lied and finally betrayed 
the great principle which overshadowed all others, 
was, in their view, the blackest treason. The party 
had thitherto been distinguished from all others in 
that it. did not seek for power, was wedded to the for- 
tunes of no man or set of men, but was simply a stand- 
ing protest against a national evil. Those who had 
been prominent in its councils were the martyrs of 
its cause. Steadfastness in the midst of persecution, 
hope in the midst of discouragement, and a willingness 
to serve ‘‘ without favor, reward or the hope of reward,”’ 
had been the qualifications of its standard-bearers. 

For the first time,,in 1848, these simple, earnest, sin- 
gle-hearted men were subjected to the artful wiles of 
ambitious, self-seeking, political tricksters, with the 
president of the convention at their head. The brilliant 
scheme, like many another whicn he lived to evolve for 
his own elevation to the Presidency, while promising 
well for immediate success, resulted in ultimate disaster, 
by producing almost universal distrust of those who were 
regarded as the promoters of this act of barter and sale. 
The schemer had secured for himself the Senatorship 
at which he was then aiming, and to obtain it had 
renewed again his allegiance to the Democracy. He had, 
indeed, opposed the measure which had now become of 
paramount interest to the advocates of personal liberty 
for the slave, but he was still regarded by the mass of 
the Democratic party with insuperable distrust. The 
suspicion which attached to him extended to many of 
his former associates of the Free-Soil party, and even 
to the name which had been adopted by them. It is 
rare that such swift and universal execration follows 
on the breach of an implied trust.. If all that was done 
then had been bona fide, the party, in 1852, would have 
been tenfold as strong as was indicated by the con- 
vention which met at Pittsburg, and, under the name of 
the ‘‘Free Democracy,’’ sought to rally its scattered 
voters back to the support of “‘ equal liberty for all men”’ 
as the cardinal principle of political life. Its votes on 
the day of election were only one-half as many as four 
years previous, but its power was many times greater. 
It had purged itself of the taint of fraud, and was ready 
to enter with clean hands into the climacteric struggle 
that was rapidly drawing near. 

In the midst of this seven-times-heated furnace of 
popular thought Martin Kortright laid the foundations 
of his manhood at the academy in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Rockboro. There Jared Clarkson’s open door 
invited the oppressed to share a welcome that took no 
note of color or condition, but evidenced forever the 
sincerity of his devotion to the eause of liberty and 
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equality of right for all. The eloquence of his words 
was excelled by the eloquence of his example. Sken- 
doah felt the new life that came with western gold, and 
hammers rung and forges glowed amid the roar of its 
prisoned waterfall. The trustee of the young partners 
had already become a magnate in the surrounding 
region. Hilda was exiled to a New England seminary, 
whose cautious principal disapproved all agitation of the 
question that, despite objection and protest from the 
best and wisest, was swiftly coming uppermost in the 
minds of all. There were those who uncharitably 
hinted that the good lady’s dread of all discussion touch- 
ing slavery was stimulated by the lusty term-bills of 
her Southern patrons. Sturmhold’s master went and 
came seemingly undisturbed by the conflict which he 
watched with a quiet, puzzled interest. Among the 
people who lived near, he was regarded with less of aver- 





sion and distrust than when he was considered as in 
some sort a legitimate successor of the Patroon—a 
nabob who dwelt in their midst and fed upon their life. 
His intimate connection with Kortright had brought 
him nearer to his neighbors, and the young people of 
Paradise Bay and the Castle of Folly, as it was some- 
times called in jest, upon the hillside, were already 
looked upon as lovers, of whom all wished only good. 
A sad-faced woman, whose hair was blanched to a soft 
and piteous white, sat at the board and wandered about 
the rooms of the great mansion, waiting patiently for 
the light that came only with the recurring vacations of 
the distant seminary. The master went sailing but 
little of late in his yacht, which only left her moorings 
now and then in charge of the faithful Jason. So the 
years went by and the world’s life fled faster than the 
years, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE most natural sequel to a mutual understanding, 
such as this between the two lovers, would be that they 
should get married witn the least possible delay ; and, 
as a matter of fact, that is what happened. The legacy 
having been handed back at Marion’s instance and with 
Philip’s consent, Marion would hardly be justified in 
opposing any unreasonable delay to the personal claims 
of so obedient a lover. It is not every man, however 
much in love he may be, who will surrender twenty 
thousand pounds without a murmur. But Philip, in 
the first place, was not of a specially avaricious disposi- 
tion ; and the unexpected success of his poem had im- 
pressed him with a belief in the pecuniary possibilities 
of a literary career, such as rendered him comparatively 
indifferent to.extraneous resources, Beyond this, how- 
ever, he had the insight to discern that the fundamental 
motive of Marion’s action had not transpired in her ar- 
guments. What really moved her was some lurking 
tinge of jealousy with regard to the past relations be- 
tween himself and Perdita. What basis there may have 
been for such jealousy, if there were any basis for it, 
Philip may have known ; but he had always avoided any 
reference to it, and he probably did not care to risk the 
opening of the subject which would be likely to follow 
Marion’s enforced acceptance of the legacy. Marion 
would never be happy under the persuasion that she 
was in possession of money which, in the natural course 
of things, should have gone to Perdita. Philip, there- 
fore, capitulated with less parley than he might’ other- 
wise have attempted. 

They were married in the course of three or four 
weeks, and went tospend their honeymoon on the Con- 
tinent ; the chief goal of their pilgrimage being the field 
of Waterloo, where Marion saw her father’s grave. 
There was no drawback to the enjoyment of the jour- 
ney ; it was a period of serene and profound happiness 
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on which it would be pleasant to dwell at more length. 
But happiness has few events, nor any apparent move- 
ment ; it is like a chapter from eternity, whichisthein- . 
finite development of the present moment. Time loses 
its semblance of reality, and the discovery that it does, 
nevertheless, continue to pass, comes as asurprise. The 
time arrived when Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster were con- 
strained to set their faces homeward: but they did so 
with unshadowed hearts. Life had begun for them with 
the sweetest auspices, and there seemed no reason to an- 
ticipate that it would not proceed to still brighter issues. 

The home of the newly-wedded couple was to be, for 
the present, in the old house in Hammersmith, which, 
with some alterations in the way of furniture, would be 
commodious enough, and which was endeared by asso- 
ciation to Marion and her mother, and to Philip also, as 
being the place where he had first met his bride. It was 
now the “little season’’ in London ; Parliament was to 
sit early, and the town was rapidly filling up. The ex- 
citement of war being over, every one was set upon get- 
ting the largest possible amount of excitement out of 
society, and the next few months promised to be bril- 
liant ones. Among the literary celebrities of the day, 
no man’s reputation stood higher at this moment than 
that of Philip Lancaster. He was mentioned in the 
same breath with Byron and Shelley, and there were 
not wanting persons who professed to find in him quali- 
ties quite equal to those of the latter poets. It was ru- 
mored, also, that his personal advantages were on a par 
with his mental ones; that he had married a great 
heiress ; that he was the younger son of an earl; that 
his past career had been distinguished by many romantic 
and mysterious episodes, involving the reputation of 
more than a few personages of rank both in England and 
on the Continent ; together with a score of other re- 
ports, true, half true and untrue, such as invariably 
herald the appearance in a prominent position of any 
one whom nobody ever heard of before. 
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It was the custom at this period for men and women 
who happened to have achieved distinction either by 
their brains or by some equally uncommon means, to be 
invited ‘to social entertainments at the house of Lady 
Flanders. To be seen there conferred the insignia of a 
kind of nobility which had nothing to do with the peer- 
age, but which was, perhaps, scarcely the less valued by 
the recipients of it. Accordingly it was not without 
satisfaction that Philip, a few days after his return to 
Hammersmith, received a communication from her lady+ 
ship, conveying her compliments, and an urgent desire 
to have the honor of welcoming the author of ‘‘ Iduna’”’ 
at her abode on the following Wednesday evening, at 
seven o’clock. Mrs. Lancaster was included in the in- 
vitation (not an invariable corollary in similar cases) ; 
and, indeed, her ladyship’s carriage had left cards the 
day before Philip’s return from abroad, as Mrs. Lock- 
hart testified. 

Of course, they could have no hesitation in availing 
themselves of this first social recognition, in the capital 
of the world, of Philip’s genius ; and Marion prepared 
herself for the occasion with a sentiment of wifely pride, 
at the thought that the world should so soon confirm 
that opinion of her husband, which she herself had 
more or less avowedly entertained ever since the first 
moment she beheld him. The young people attired 
themselves in a manner which would excite less remark 
in the present day than it might have done ten or twenty 
years ago, but which, at all events, at the period we 
write of, was altogether in the mode. Shortly before 
the carriage was announced, Marion, being ready, went 
down stairs, and saw lying on the hali table a letter ad- 
dressed to Philip Lancaster, Esquire, in Mr. Fillmore’s 
handwriting. Now Marion had a day or two before 


written to Fillmore, inquiring whether there were any 
formalities to be observed in relation to her rejection of 
the legacy ; and she took it for granted that this letter, 
although addressed to her husband, was the answer to 


her question. She and Philip had not as yet had occa- 
sion to come to any understanding as to their liberty to 
open each other’s letters ; and, though Marion would 
probably, in an ordinary case, have let the letter alone, 
in this instance she had no hesitation in appropriating it. 
But at this juncture Mrs. Lockhart came into the hall 
and detected something about Marion’s dress that needed 
readjustment. Marion put the letter in her pocket and 
forgot all about it. f 
They arrived safely at their destination, and were 
ushered into the presence of their hostess, an immensely 
tall old lady, with a turban, overhanging eyebrows and 
a prominent chin. She was of noble descent, and was 
now recognized as among the most eminent encouragers 
of literature and the liberal arts ; but there were terri- 
ble stories told about her youth, when she was said to 
have traveled in Europe in male attire, to have fought 
a duel and killed her man; and to have lived several 
years in some part of Asia under circumstances known 
only to herself. At this stage of her career, however, 
she was a great card-player, sternly religious in the way 
of forms and etiquette, and reputed to have one of the 
wittiest and sharpest tongues in London. To Philip she 
contented herself with saying: ‘‘ Young gentleman, I 
used to know your grand-uncle. He was not so hand- 
some amanas you. Tis a dangerous thing, sir, to be 
handsome and to write poetry. People who see you will 
expect your poetry to be as well as you are, and, if they 
find it is not, they ll call you both humbugs. I haven’t 
read your poem, Mr, Lancaster, but now that I have 
seen you I mean to, and then I shall tell you just what 
I think of it! Mrs. Lancaster, I like you better than 


your husband ; he’s not good enough for you, though 
he ’ll try and make you believe the contrary. Never let 
him print anything that you don’t like—else he ’ll make 
a failure. There—run along now and enjoy yourselves, 
and you may come here again as often as you like.”’ 

The rooms were full of people, many of whom one 
would be glad enough to see now-a-days, after seventy 
years’ vicarious acquaintance with them, through books 
and tradition. There is no need of naming them here, 
nor were their appearance and casual conversation (tem- 
porary costumes and customs aside) any more remark- 
able than would be the case in a similar gathering in 
the London of our times. Philip, indeed, was quite as 
well worth noticing as any other person there ; and he 
certainly was noticed to the full extent of his deserts. 
There were murmurs on every side of ‘‘ That ’s he !’"— 
‘* Which ??>—‘‘ There—tall, short curling hair and white 
forehead.’’—‘‘ What splendid eyes !’’—‘“‘ Oh, did he write 
‘Iduna’ ?’?>—‘* Yes, madam: looks like his own hero, 
doesn’t he ?’>—‘‘ Is he married ?’°—“‘ No.’’—‘* Yes, Las- 
sure you: two hundred thousand pounds and a beauty.”* 
—‘* Is she like ‘ Iduna’ ?”—“‘ She ’s sixty and a fright !”’ 
—‘‘Have you read the poem ?”’—“‘ Yes—very pretty : 
vastly entertaining, indeed.”—‘‘ Here he comes !”— 
“Oh, pray introduce me!”? Amidst such comments 
and exclamations the poet of the hour found himself 
adrift, with a tolerably calm and impassive exterior, 
and within, a voice, half sad, half comical, repeating 
“This is fame !”’ 

Meanwhile, Marion had been deployed in another di- 
rection, her heart and thoughts remaining with Philip ; 
and in this condition she was able to pay but imperfect 
attention to the curly-haired and bright-eyed little gen- 
tleman who had just been presented to her, and whose 
name she had not qaught. He spoke with a slight Irish 
brogue, and there was a kind of vivacious sentimen- 
tality in the torie of his remarks, which had a tendency, 
moreover, to become inconveniently high-flown and 
figurative. At length, to be rid of him, she got him to 
conduct her to a chair, and then sent him off to fetch 
her a glass of water. ‘‘ Who’s that girl Tom was talk- 
ing to just now ?” said one man to another, as she sat 
alone. ‘‘ Don’t know: nice fresh young creature ; oh, 
let Tom alone for being first in the field with whatever’s 
going: and in a week he’ll have put her in the Irish 
melodies, and then the next man may take what is 
left !’? This dialogue was so little to Marion’s taste that 
she rose from her seat and established herself under the 
wing of an elderly dowager with whom she happened to 
have some acquaintance ; and there, putting her hand 
in her pocket to find her smelling-salts, she felt the letter 
that she had forgotten: whereupon she drew it forth 
and opened it, and was actually absorbed in its contents 
at the very moment when the author of ‘‘ Lallah Rookh ”’ 
was searching for her everywhere with a glass of water 
in his hand. 

The letter was not long, but Marion found it unex- 
pectedly interesting, insomuch that she read it over 
three or four times, with a constantly expanding sense 
of itsimportance. It was not the answer to her own let- 
ter, nor had it any reference to that; it was addressed 
to Philip throughout, and treated of business which was 
as new as it was surprising. After having considered 
the written words from every point of view, Marion sat 
with the letter in her lap and her eyes gazing at nothing, 
in a state of mingled bewilderment and distress. She 
had contended against destiny, and had seemed at first 
to win ; but now her flank was turned, and the day was 
against her. 

Through the midst ef her perplexity she presently be- 
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came aware of a dapper little figure standing before her 
with a glass of water in its hand: she gazed at him 
uncomprehendingly. Just then, however, another face, 
which she immediately recognized, appeared amidst the 
crowd, and not only restored her self-possession, but set 
all her faculties on edge. She rose quickly, and eluding 
the astonished water-carrier, she reached Fillmore’s 
side and touched him on the arm. 

** Mr. Fillmore, will you please give me your arm? I 
have read your letter. I wish to talk to you. Takeme 
somewhere where we can be uninterrupted for a few min- 
utes.’? Fillmore complied without asking any ques- 
tions, and without showing any particular symptoms of 
surprise. 

Philip, the lion of the evening, was, in the mean- 
time, getting on very agreeably. After running the 
gauntlet of numerous promiscuous admirers, who be- 
sought him to tell them whether Iduna was drowned, 
whether the sea-god were real or only a fancy of hers, 
whether she married her mortal lover, and whether the 
latter managed to get safe off on the wreck of the castle, 
and much more to the same effect—after he had been 
parrying such inquiries as these, with what ingenuity 
and good humor he might, for some time, he happened 
to raise his eyes, and saw the eyes of Perdita directed 
upon him from a little distance, with a beckoning ex- 
pression. In a few minutes he succeeded in placing 
himself, with a feeling of genuine relief, by her side. 
And indeed he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 
position. If there were, in that assembly, any woman 
more classically handsome than Perdita, there was cer- 
tainly no one who could compare with her in brilliance 
and subtle attractiveness; nor any who knew so well 
how to say what a man would like to hear; nor any 
who, in the present instance, was better disposed to 
say it. She touched his shoulder lightly with her hand 
as he sat down, with an air and smile as if she were 
conferring upon him a well-earned knighthood. 

‘*This is the hardest part, you know,’’ she said. 
‘*Men who do great things are always beset by little 
people, with their discordant little adulations. It is like 
what you see on the stage ; when Kean or Kemble has 
given a great passage, and your ears are ringing with it, 
there comes a flat racket of hand-clapping. That is 
the world’s applause !”” 

‘“*We must take the deed for the will,’’said Philip 
laughing, ‘‘and be glad to get it.” 

‘** And so you wish me to believe,’’ pursued Perdita, 
‘“*that love is a vision that cannot be realized in this 
world ?” 

‘*T don’t know that I mean that,’’ he replied; ‘“‘ and 
I don’t want to undertake the responsibility of my own 
poetical morals. But love is like life, perhaps, never to 
be found by any dissection of mortal hearts or brains. 
It is above what can be seen or touched, though that 
may embody it. You see I am as great a fool as any of 
my readers. I don’t know, any more than the young 
lady I just was talking with, whether Iduna was drowned 
or married. But neither do I care.’’ 

‘‘There is more than one man in every real poet,”’ 
remarked Perdita, looking at him intently for a moment, 
and then looking down ; ‘‘and the one who appears in 
the flesh is not always, I suspect, the one best worth 
having. And yet he may be worth breaking one’s heart 
for. What do you think ?” 

**IT don’t remember having made any experiments,” 
said Philip, rather awkwardly. 

‘* Well, it is hardly worth remembering,”’ she rejoined 
with one of her ambiguous smiles. ‘‘ If we remembered 

everything we should never do anything, probably ; and 


that may be one reason why women do so little. And 
so you are married, Philip ?” 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, a little reluctant to follow up this 
turn of the conversation. 

‘** What a delightful thing a true marriage must be,” 
she went on ; ‘‘ especially when a poet is the bridegroom. 
For he must know, better than any other man, what 
woman to choose. You have seen the world, my friend, 
and studied the human heart ; and I congratulate you 
on having found the woman best suited to make you 
happy.” 

‘I’m not so difficult as youseem to think,” returned 
Philip ; ‘‘ but if I were ten times more so than I am, I 
should be more than content.’’ 

**T am sure of that,’ said Perdita, smiling again ; 
‘if all men were as fortunate as you, mon ami, the world 
would be the happier. Marion is a poet’s wife. She 
comprehends you. She reverences your genius even more 
than you do, and she will do more than your genius to 
make you illustrious. She has the simplicity and the 
unsuspiciousness that one finds only in the highest: na- 
tures ; she will never harass you with foolish doubts and 
questions : she will never do anything whimsical or arbi- 
trary: she will never make you appear absurd. She 
makes me wish that I were like her.’’ 

Perdita uttered the last sentences ina low and serious 
tone. She was looking her loveliest ; fit to be the con- 
sort of a king or the heroine of an epic. She was warm, ‘ 
exquisite, tinted like a flower and sparkling like the gems 
upon her bosom ; she had all the grace of a woman, and 
more than a woman’s substance and individuality, and 
she was telling Philip that she wished she were like his 
wife! Philip, though not exactly destitute of vanity or 
of liability to infatuation, was not readily to be deceived. 
He was quite able to believe that Perdita might be 
making game of him. And yet, hearing the tones of 
her voice and looking in her face, he did not believe it. 
Her words, indeed, could be taken with more than one 
signification ; but there must be genuineness in them 
somewhere. She wished that she were like Philip’s wife. 
Did that mean that she really considered Marion’s quali- 
ties of mind and person were more desirable than her 
own ? Or did she mean that there was some cause, un- 
avowed but not unimaginable, why she should desire 
them more? Some cause not unimaginable: what ? 
She had just expressed her conviction, in tones unusually 
earnest for an assemblage like Lady Flanders’, that 
Marion’s qualities were such as must command Philip’s 
love. What then was the significance of her wishing 
they might be hers ? It was plain enough; indeed it 
was its very plainness that was the strongest obstacle in 
the way of Philip’s so understanding it. And yet, 
thorough as was his love for Marion, he recognized too 
clearly the wonderful charms and fascinations of Per- 
dita to believe that she could compare herself with his 
wife to her own disadvantage. No: what she had said 
was, at least, an implicit censure of his blindness in 
having preferred Marion or any other woman to Perdita 
herself. 

It is to Philip’s credit that he did not allow himself to 
appear in the least conscious of the unavoidable infer- 
ence in the matter; but only laughed, and said that 
he had-no doubt any one would like his wife better 
than his poetry, if they could be afforded the. opvortu- 
nity. And before anything else could be said, who 
should appear before them but Marion hetself, leaning 
on Merton Fillmore’s arm, looking very pale, and with 
a peculiar satirical touch to her expression which Philip 
had not seen there since the early days ot his acquaint- 

ance with her, and which made him alittle uneasy. As 
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for Fillmore, his demeanor was, as usual, admirably 
composed ; but Philip fancied that there was something 
in the glance he bestowed upon him that seemed to say, 
‘Can a honeymoon be eclipsed ?” 

‘*Good evening, Madame Desmoines,’’ said Marion, 
lightly ; ‘‘ I hope I see you well in health ? Do you like 
my husband ?”’ 

_ “His poetry has made me rather disappointed with 
himself; but he is all the better for having such a wife,”’ 
returned the Marquise, with engaging courtesy. 

‘‘Tam only afraid of his being too fortunate .. . 
in some things!’? Marion said laughingly; ‘‘so, to 
make the balance even, I am going to inflict on 
him the misfortune of taking me home. That is, if he 
will.” 

‘That misfortune is the best of all his fortunes this 





evening,”’ was Perdita’s reply ; 
friend to be glad of it.” 

While these courtesies were passing between the 
ladies, Philip, who perceived that something serious 
was the matter, had risen and placed himself by Ma- 
rion’s side, and they now moved away together, while 
Fillmore appropriated Philip’s vacated chair. When 
the young poet and his wife went to make their adieux 
to Lady Flanders, her ladyship said to Marion, “‘I saw 
your husband flirting with that little Marquise. Don’t 
you let him do it! She ’s the most dangerous woman in 
this room, and the only one who is cleverer than I am. 
But I’m clever enough to see through her, and I hope 
you are!” 

And with this benediction the young couple set out 
homewards. 


“and I am enough “his 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Ir any expectant reader is disposed to complain that 
undue space is given to this remote, and, to all but the 
owners, unknown and unnoticed portion of the house, let 
them be assured that a better knowledge of this locality 
is one of the essentials of modern education. The kitchen 
of our great-grandmothers was the central point for the 
household ; a broad, airy, spotless place, haunted by no 
ghosts of dead dinners, the great chimney swallowing all 
objectionable odors, and the brick oven giving out only 
fascinating ones, while the sun had freest access and left 
no corner unvisited. As one secretof a liberal education 
lies in having ‘‘learned to walk in a library”’ and tum- 
bling among books from the beginning of consciousness, 
so undoubtedly the notable housekeeping of the past came 
in part from unconscious absorption, the children watch- 
ing all operations, and thus, even if not directly taught, 
having when their own time came a. certain reserve or 
background of positive experience. 

We have gone to the other extreme. Now and then ad- 
mitted to one of the traditional kitchens, a few of which 
still remain, we sigh a little and think, ‘‘ Ah, if one might 
work in a place like this it would not be such frightful 
drudgery.”’ Yet the modern kitchen, under any manage- 
ment but Bridget’s, would be in some points far easier 
working ground than our grandmothers ever dreamed of, 
and even with Bridget redemption is possible. 

Granted that space has lessened, that modern exactions 
have made modern inventions not labor-saving, but labor- 
increasing, and that Bridget, untaught save through her 
own quickness in adapting the new ideas, has no power to 
either systematize or simplify work. Nevertheless, even 
in her pride can be aroused ; and while one must never 
forget how tremendously inherited aptitude counts, and 
how such aptitude has made second nature to us of 
thoughts and methods, which can by no possibility be in- 
stinctive with her in this or even the next generation, it is 
possible, by quiet, persistent effort, to restore to our kitch- 
ens something of the feeling of the past, so far at least as 
brightness and dainty cleanliness is concerned. The base- 
ment owning but one, or at most two windows, must 
mass its conveniences for working as near the light as pos- 
sible, but even in such a case the upper end may have its 
strip of carpet and a plain rocking-chair, in which Bridget, 
who, however badly her work is done, is certainly tired 
when the doing is over, has the right to rest. 

Basements, however, are but a small portion of the 
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many million kitchens in our broad continent, and for 
every one can be an atmosphere of comfort and cheer. 
Till such atmosphere become theirs we need not wonder 
that. American girls shrink from household service, and 
regard the kitchen as a species of living tomb. This is 
but one of many reasons, it is true, but it isa powerful 
one, in part responsible for the constantly-increasing re- 
pulsion to all forms of household work. 

Kitchen furnishings must always vary with the purse of 
the owner, but it is far better to accumulate slowly and 
let each article be the best of its kind, than to buy pro- 
fusely of cheap, thin tins and poorly-made conveniences, 
that fly apart often in the first using. Bridget hasa heavy 
hand, and it must always be remembered that for the 
most of her tribe the sole kitchen furnishing they have 
ever known has been an iron pot for boiling potatoes and 
a wooden bowl to serve them in. The more delicate uten- 
sils may better be kept for the mistress’ private use until 
there has been training enough to give some understand- 
ing of their value as well as uses. And no matter what 
failure, if there is any real desire to learn, have patience, 
for often out of apparently densest ignorance, aptitude is 
suddenly born, and the kitchen fiend discovers possibili- 
ties of a kitchen angel. The cleaner and brighter and 
sunnier this spot of terror is made the more possibility is 
there of such consummation. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER! 
Summer Soup. 
Beefsteak, pan-broiled. 
Salmon Croquettes. 

Hominy Fritters. New Potatoes, boiled. 
Salad, Tomato with Mayonnaise. 
Queen of Puddings. 

Coffee. 

SummMeER Soup.—Two quarts of soup stock, made the previous 
day from fresh meat or from bones and remnants of any sort of 
roast, and treated as in rules given in No. 3 of Ouk CONTINENT. 
The day it is to be used boil in one quart of water vegetables 
as follows: Half a pint of green peas and the same amount of 
tomatoes, half a pint of cauliflower, one pint of mixed vege- 
tables—cut turnip, carrot, string beans and asparagus. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt to the water and cook all slowly for one 
hour. Then put over the stock and bring to boiling point. Melt 
a piece of butter, the size of an egg, and stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, stirring till perfectly smooth and then slowly add- 
ing the boiling stock till it pours easily. Now pour it into the 
remainder of the soup, put in all the vegetables and a teaspoon- 
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ful of sugar and simmer slowly for one hour. Serve without 
straining. It is improved by one onion cut fine and fried lightly 
in a little butter. Serve with slips of crisp toast. 

BEEFSTEAK, PAN-BROILED.—Often it is difficult to secure a good 
bed of coals, or the fire is wanted for other dishes. In such case 
put over a frying-pan and when hot rub it well with a bit of fat 
from the steak. Then Jay it in the pan and turn in the same way 
as when broiling on a gridiron. Twelve minutes will be sufficient 
for a rare steak, fifteen for well done. Serve on a hot platter, 
having buttered, salted and peppered it, and the difference will 
hardly be recognized by even the most critical. 

SaLMON CROQUETTES.—In making a salmon purée, about 
one pint of the mixture will not rub through the purée sieve. 
Add to this paste one even cup of fine bread or cracker 
crumbs, and, when cold, make into corks or cones; dip first in 
cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in crumbs again, and 
fry like all croquettes. Or the mixture may simply be made 
into small cakes and fried brown in a little butter. Where the 
freshly-cooked salmon is used take one pound, which will make 
a little over a pint when chopped. Put over one cup of cream 
or milk, and, as soon as it boils, stir in one tablespoonful of 
flour and two of butter, which have been thoroughly blended. 
Add to this three beaten eggs, one cup of bread or cracker 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a saltspoonful of 
eayenne pepper and quarter of a teapoonful of ground mace. 





Boil all together a moment, and, as soon as cold, make into rolls 
and proceed as above. 

Hominy FRITTERS.—Two cups of cold, fine hominy, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, half a 
teapoonful of salt, two well-beaten eggs. Stir the butter into 
the hominy, which must be worked smooth, and add the salt, 
sugar and eggs. Make in flat cakes, roll in flour and fry brown 
in sweet dripping. 

New Porators.—Rub off the skins, but do not peel them. 
Put over in boiling salted water and boil twenty minutes or till 
tender. Drain off the water; dry a moment and serve whole, 
or if preferred, a drawn-butter sauce can be made and poured 
over them. 

QUEEN OF PuppINGs.—One pint of dry bread crumbs, one 
and a half cups of sugar, one quart of milk, half a glass of 
jelly or jam, five eggs, one even teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract. Soak 
the crumbs for an hour in the milk, which should first be heated. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs with one cup of the sugar, add the 
butter to the hot and flavoring milk and the yolks after it has 
cooled. Put in a buttered pudding dish and bake for half an 
hour, or until well set. Then spread it with the jelly ; beat the 
whites to a stiff froth; add the half cup of sugar; cover the 
pudding and return to the oven till the meringue is a golden 
brown. Good either hot or cold. HELEN CAMPBELL. 





Mr. BLAINE scored an important point in the Presi- 
dential game by the earliness and heartiness with which 
he entered into the contest in his own state. His aim 
being the Republican nomination for President in eighty- 
four, he has taken the best possible method to secure it. 
Should the wing of that party with which he is identified 
succeed in securing the defeat of the Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania and control the nomination or defeat the nominee 
in New York this fall, one of two results would be likely 
to occur two years hence, viz., the absolute control of the 
party machinery by the liberal wing or the formation of a 
new party. In the former case, with Maine carried by a 
good majority this fall, it would be unlikely that he 
could be defeated for the nomination. Should the Stal- 
warts still hold the party organization and their candidates 
be defeated in these states through the defection of the 
“Independents” and “‘ Liberals,” it is hard fo see how the 
latter could still hold a footing in the party and claim repre- 
sentation in its councils. In that case the formation of a 
new party would seem to be a necessity, and, instead of Mr. 
Blaine, its nominee would probably be some man of straw, 
whose record upon the question of civil-service reform 
consists of words alone. This estimate, of course, leaves 

.out of consideration the President and the events of the 
next two years. Though the President has shown the 
most exquisite temper and has struck the point of true 
statesmanship and solid popularity in most of his public 
acts, he has not yet shown that power to harmonize, con- 
ciliate and unite his party that was expected from him. 
As a statesman he has failed as yet to eliminate any new 
issue on which his party might stand solidly arrayed, and, 
as a party leader, he has shown little power to reorganize 
his nominal following so as to heal differences. Coming 
into the Executive chair, as he did, at a time when faction 
of the wildest character was tearing his party asunder, it 
became his duty to heal its dissensions. If he believes, as 
he no doubt does, that the elements of safety, prosperity 
and progress are to be found in the Republican party, it 
was his duty as a patriot and a statesman to see that its 
strength was not wasted by faction nor its prospects of 
success lessened by defection. 


The task was a stupendous one, it is true. Perhaps no 





’ sible. 





man could have performed it. In very many instances the 
desire to drag down has proved stronger than the wish to 
rise. The party, as it is still called, is composed of two 
hostile armies, very many of whom, on both sides no doubt, 
would rather see the party they profess to consider their 
common enemy win than that their rival should be victo- 
rious. - This cut-throat policy is always ruinous, and can 
never be overcome by the predominance of either faction. 
It is always a struggle that grows more bitter and exciting 
with time. It is largely personal in its traits, and is sure 
to bring out the worst elements of those who seek success 
by means of it. Such a conflict tries the capacity of a 
public leader more than any other crisis. If he has skill 
enough and strength enough, he will either fuse them or 
destroy both. In this case only the latter course was open 
to the President. New men, who were uncommitted upon 
this intestine warfare, and, whenever possible, men with 
little record, should have been his aim in all appointments. 
He should have avoided alike the “‘ hacks ’’ and the “‘sore- 
heads ’’ of his party. To reconcile was manifestly impos- 
To disarm and disorganize both factions was not 
only possible, but in that would seem to lie the only appre- 
ciable chance of success in preserving a united party or- 
ganization. Either wing without the aid of the other is 
powerless, as it requires all Republican elements to main- 
tain the ascendancy of the party, and neither has any hope 
of attracting support from, or obtaining control of the 
Democracy. The problem remains practically as it was 
on the day when General Arthur became President—a 
divided party, with warring leaders, faces an enemy to 
which each is scarcely less hostile than to the other. 


DIFFERENCES of religious creed are nearly or quite as 
multiform as differences of individual character, and it is 
not safe to argue from one’s own preferences when en- 
deavoring to decide what is best for other people in this 
respect. A few years ago certain Evangelists gathered 
within the sphere of their influence a mighty following 
of converts; a score or so of years before that a grand 
religious revival swept over the country, and so, back 
through the crusades and the origin of Christianity itself, 
until the history of revivals—not, of course, Christian re- 
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vivals, but religious revivals, using the word in its genéral 
sense—is lost in the dim traditions of Buddha and Isis. 
The organization known as the “Salvation Army ”’ is the 
latest phase of organized religious zeal. Its career in this 
country is as yet so insignificant in its results that it can 
hardly be said to have commanded public attention, but in 
England it has so stirred the hearts of the masses, that, by 
direction of the primate of the Church of England, it has 
made it the subject of investigation and report. From 
amidst a mass of conflicting testimony a few authentic 
statements may be extracted : The system of government 
is absolutely military. There is a general, and under him 
are majors, captains, lieutenants and soldiers, Says ‘“‘Gen- 
eral’? Booth : ‘‘ We have very little trouble in the way of 
discipline, for we compel all our soldiers to live in the blaz- 
ing light of public service.”” The country is mapped out 
into thirteen divisions, each under a major. Each corps is 
under a captain, assisted by one or two lieutenants, and 
these officers are moved about from one district to another 
at frequent intervals, ‘‘in order to avoid the danger of set- 
tlement into old ruts, or of too strong an attachment on 
the part of either officer or soldier to person or place rather 
than to God and the war.’’ For the last fiscal year the 
revenues of the army amount to $350,000, and this is held 
by the general for the good of the cause. That such a sum 
of money will eventually attract sharpers, who may out- 
general the general himself, would seem to the worldly- 
wise a foregone conclusion, but let the future take care 
of itself. What is this army doing? We have the testimony 
of the mayor, sheriff, four members of Parliament and 
twelve local magistrates of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the 
effect that it has succeeded ‘‘not only in gathering to- 
gether congregations of such as never previously at- 
tended religious services, but in effecting a marked and 
indisputable change in many of the worst characters.”’ 
A clergyman testifies that ‘“‘two whole streets in his 
parish, which were once a very den of thieves, have become 
quiet and comparatively respectable since the Salvation 
Army opened fire upon them.” The Army has its represen- 
tative publications, its songs, its regulations, its articles of 
war, and all the rest, and, to say the least, affords a-very 
remarkable instance of compact yet elastic organization. 
Its worst enemies can as yet find no more serious charges 
against it than that it fosters an unhealthful religious ex- 
citement. It would seem, indeed, that this may very well 
be true, but, after all, who would have the heart to de- 
prive another of the privilege of shouting “Glory !” if it 
does him even temporary good? The Army will probably 
fall to pieces of its own weight if it continues to grow 

Meanwhile let all true Christians hope that it will do all 
the good possible for such-an organization, not only in 
England, but throughout the world. The reformation of 
a ruffian, if only for a few hours, days, or weeks, is some- 
thing gained, as well for the ruffian himself as for the com- 
munity at large. If the Salvation Army sews an “‘S”’ on 
the collar of the convert’s coat, thus announcing to all the 
world that the wearer is “‘saved,’’ where is the harm? 
The visible pledge will not invalidate the quality of genuine 
salvation, and it may prolong the period of good behavior. 


‘‘INDEPENDENT”’ movements are very numerous at the 
South this year. The general plan seems to be for the Re- 
publicans to furnish the voters and the Democrats the can- 
didates. The high contracting parties are Republican 
revenue officials on the one side, and Democratic sore- 
heads on the other. Republicans are expected to lay 
aside their principles, Democrats to forswear theirs, and 
the candidates to have none. 


THE author of ‘‘ Housekeeping in Mid-Air”’.wishes to 
communicate to her anonymous friend in California her 
thanks for the kind words and her pleasure in the ‘‘ Glim- 


mer from the Gold Mines ”’ for her cabinet, and to assure 
him that the little story is true in every particular. 


THE early history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Philadelphia is full of interest, as well for members of 
that venerable denomination as for their Protestant breth- 
ren. Forall classes the illustrated article on old St. Joseph’s 
is entertaining and suggestive. Lieutenant Brown’s log 
of the Alliance concludes with this number. The illus- 
trated poem ‘‘ Art is Pitiless”’ is charming alike in’ mo- 
tive and execution. ‘‘A Morning Call in the Mountains’’ 
describes an adventure in terms of vivid personal recital ; 
and in fiction, besides the regular installments of ‘‘ Hot 
Plowshares’’ and ‘‘ Dust,’’ the reader is treated to capital 
shorter stories by Helen Campbell and K. Temple More, 
and to an essay on foreign wines by Frank ‘D. Y. Carpen- 
ter which is not fictitious. 
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‘“*So Tory WERE MARRIED,”’ by Walter Besant and James 
Rice. John W. Lovell Company, New York. 10 cents. 


Tue REVOLT oF Man, by Walter Besant. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.00. 


A Russian PRINCEss, by Emanuel Gonzales; translated by 
George D. Cox. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


It is comfortable, in the midst of the psychological studies 
which make up so much of the fiction of the day, to find a novel 
which is a story pure and simple, requiring no mental effort, but 
fulfilling its office of amusement and recreation without sugges- 
tion of moral or condensed speculation over anything. There is 
a moral in the old-fashioned sense that virtue is better than vice, 
and the villain of the plot is sufficiently a villain to have this un- 
mistakable. The scene is laid on an island of the East Indies and 
in light and graceful yet telling touches some very picturesque 
descriptive work fills the opening pages and occurs at intervals. 
Against this background of tropical landscape a motley crowd 
stand out; the sugar-planter, with his reckless hospitality, and 
sturdy English virtues ; the gentle Creole wife and ward, both 
most daintily drawn, Virginie being as fresh and sweet a picture 
of delicate girlhood as has ever been given; Tom, the honest 
and easy-going heir to the plantation, too content with the pres- 
ent to plan for any future, however delightful, and only roused 
to a sense of posssible loss by the departure of Virginie for a 
visit to her English relatives, her departure being bewailed by 
the whole regiment stationed near the plantation. We shall have 
no more stories with this double authorship below the title, but. 
whatever part James Rice may have had in the rapid succession, 
nothing more charming than the present one has ever been the 
result of the partnership. There are one or two improbabilities, 
but interest is strong enough to make any stoppage for comment 
out of the question, and the reprint is so carefully made that it 
is much easier reading than the cheap “‘ libraries’? usually afford. 

“The Revolt of Man,” ‘was first published anonymously, 
whether as a literary experiment or from fear. that the author’s 
name standing alone would hold less attraction than had been 
the portion of the two. Many doubts had been expressed after 
the death of James Rice as to the ability of Walter Besant to pro- 
duce any work of power enough to stand alone, but there is no 
further need of question. Nothing is more difficult than the con- 
sistent carrying out of travesty or burlesque. The author drops 
the cue, and his fumbling to pick it up is too perceptible, or he 
gets suddenly too much in earnest, and stops to preach. Sus- 
tained coherence and congruity are seldom found save with the 
masters, Swift, Rabelais or Lucian, and thus the present work is 
the more remarkable, as there is not one lapse, even in minutest 
details. With the opening of the story, woman has come to full 
domination in England, and Christianity has been abolished to 
give place to a religion of the Perfect Woman. Schools and uni- 
versities, originally divided between the sexes, have lapsed to the 
feminine sex almost entirely. Women, being unfit for the me- 
chanical arts, have allowed them to lapse, and there are no more 
railroads or manufactories. Agriculture is kept up: by man, 
whose strength remains, but who is intellectually hopelessly 
weak and inferior. The present state of society is reversed so 
thoroughly, the parody is so delightfully whimsical that the 
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reader feels ‘‘ behind the looking-glass’’ once for all. The sys- 
tem of education for men, the sketches of society, the multitude 
of small touches by means of which we have an absolutely 
startling sense of reality, are not only miracles of execution, as 
delightfully absurd as Chinese or Japanese art, but with a curi- 
ous and most powerful under-current of satire on present forms. 
The book has been pronounced one of the fiercest blows ever 
given to ‘‘ woman’s rights.”” On the contrary it is one of the 
strongest arguments ever made in favor of this generally objec- 
tionable cause. There is an implied question on every page of 
‘¢ How would you like this yourself?’ and the abuses and ab- 
surdities of laws bearing upon women have never been more for- 
cibly presented. The book is not only of transient value as 
charming reading, but of permanent worth as a notable addition 
to the rather sparsely furnished shelf of English satirical litera- 
ture. 

‘* A Russian Princess ’’ forms one of the long list of transla- 
tions designed for those whose dish must be chiefly seasoning. It 
is realistic, though with none of the unsavoriness of Zola, and 
though it has not one attractive or lovable character, is interest- 
ing as giving faithful pictures of certain phases of Russian society. 
The translator has done his work fairly well, and the book is 
attractively made up. 


NOTES. 


Tue Chateau de la Terrasse, described by Daudet in his ‘* Rois 
en Exil,’”’ is now the home of a genuine ‘‘ Roi en Exil,’’ in the 
person of Ismail Pacha. 


Mr. O’Donovan’s nearly-completed work on Central Asia 
has well repaid him for the labor, Mr. Murray having paid 
$15,000 for the copyright. 


Tue Tichborne claimant still makes himself heard at inter- 
vals. He bas just sent out a letter from his prison cell complain- 
ing of his hard fate, but congratulating himself on being in 
excellent health. 


THE Philadelphia Public Ledger has set an example that may 
well be imitated. Mr. Sailer, the veteran financial editor, who 
retired after forty-three years of service, receives as an honorary 
pension his full salary for life. 


MAcMILLAN & Co. are preparing an English edition of Emer- 
son’s works, to appear in six volumes, with an introduction by 
John Morley. ‘They will also soon publish an American novel, 
‘* Mr. Isaacs,’”’ by F. Marion Crawford. 


Pack for ‘‘ Divine Pastorals ’’ would seem to have ended with 
the eighteenth century, but Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake is of a 
different opinion, and will soon publish a new poem under the 
title of ‘‘ The Serpent Play: A Divine Pastoral.”’ 


ALEXANDER of Russia has evidently full expectation of sur- 
viving his coronation, as he is adding a new palace tg the seventeen 
built by his father. The present one is at Peterhoff, overlooking 
the Gulf of Finland, and the foundations, which will be com- 
pleted this fall, will cost $300,000. 


Tue ‘‘ Magazine of American History,’’ under its new editors, 
is doing much more vigorous as well as more entertaining 
work than has for some time characterized it, the number for 
September being especially readable, though the article on Cal- 
houn is, to say the least, in poor taste. 


A new American edition of Goethe’s works, in ten 8vo. vol- 
umes, is to be brought out by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. It 
will be uniform with the Cambridge editions of Thackeray, 
Macaulay dnd others, and be edited by Professor F. H. Hedge. 
A cheaper duodecimo edition will follow it. 


Mrs. Kemsuz’s *‘ Later Records,’”’ one of the most successful 
books of the London season, has been brought out by Henry 
Holt & Co. They are also to publish 8. L. Fleishman’s transla- 
tion of Heine’s “‘ Romantic School,’’ and have already brought 
out a new and cheaper edition of Goodholme’s ‘‘ Domestic Cyclo- 
pedia.”’ 


MEXxiIco is in a state of consternation at the speed with which 
American railroad companies. are building lines. The latest 
achievement in this way is the finishing of the line of the Mexi- 
can National Narrow-Gauge Railroad between Monterey and the 
Rio Grande river, a distance of 170 miles. Nearly three milesa 
day were laid, the work having been hurried for the purpose of 
giving the first ride over the road to the delegates who were pre- 


sent at the Seventh Congressional District Convention of Texas, 
held at Baredo. 


Mr. Horace Wemyss Sm1TH, author of the ‘* Life of William 
Smith, D. D.,” First Provost of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia, has prepared a “‘ History of the Germantown Aca- 
demy,’’ compiled from the minutes of the trustees from 1760 to 
1877, by Rev. William Travis, the whole carefully edited by Mr. 
Smith. 


‘* THE Critic” for September 9, one of the ablest of our lite- 
rary journals, has an article by Dr. P. Popoff showing the liking 
of Russians for American literature. Longfellow is most read ; 
Cooper’s Indian tales come next, and Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain are also popular, while Mrs. Stowe’s *‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ”’ is read by all educated Russians. 


A DIFFICULT task has just been accomplished by E. D. Sturte- 
vant, a florist at Bordentown, N. J. The Victoria Regia, the 
giant water lily of South America, has hitherto declined to grow 
to perfection in the open air, but has at last been prevailed upon 
and early in September unfolded its first flower. The plant has 
leaves six feet in diameter, and the flowering season lasts several 
weeks. 


THE Pennsylvania Hospital and the Pennsylvania Asylum for 
the Blind, at Philadelphia, many years ago received as a bequest 
from a Mr. Cook six thousand acres of wild land, near Foxburgh, 
Pennsylvania. No income came from it, and the owners found 
their only satisfaction in the fact that no expense was ever neces- 
sary. Oil has lately been struck on the property ; applications 
for leases are pouring in, and it is suddenly worth from two to 
five millions. 


Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT, who are gaining a good deal of 
reputation as publishers of what may be called specialist books, 
will soon issue a novel by Mr. William Wilkins, editor of the 
Whitehall Times (N. Y.), entitled ‘‘ The Cloverdale Mystery ; or 
the Machine and its Wheels.’’ The political machine is the one 
in question, and the various bosses and sub-bosses are sufficiently 
well outlined to be identified. Lake George furnishes the back- 
ground for many of the scenes. 


A “LIBRARY OF ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE”? is 
announced by Dr. D. G. Brinton, of No. 115.South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, to comprise a series of works by American 
aborigines. These are chiefly in manuscript, and are to be 
printed in the origina] tongues, with English translations and 
notes. The ‘‘ Chronicles of the Mayas” is to be edited by Dr. 
Brinton himself, and will appear this year, and the series is ex- 
pected t. prove of great value to American ethnologists. A 
subscription to the first does not bind the subscriber to take the 
full series. 


A ““PENETRABLE SAFETY WALL”’ has just been patented by 
Herr Heinrich Umller, an engineer of Kottbus, Germany, espe- 
cially intended for theatres. It is to be made of papier-maché, 
prepared after a patented method, and the whole interior wall, 
from pit to galleries, is to be composed of it. The appearance 
will be that of a massive stone-wall, but at certain parts, on which 
are painted in luminous detters.the words, ‘‘ To be broken through 
in case of fire,’’ pressure can be made and admittance afforded 
to the exterior corridors, from which escape is easy. Inventors 
abroad are bestowing more thought upon insuring safety for 
theatre-goers than seems to be the case in our own country. 


NEw wonders in electricity are constantly heard of, the latest 
having been chronicled for the London Globe at Berlin, which 
says: ‘A curious instance of electrical developn.ent by friction 
has been observed in a Berlin brewery, though not without 
causing a good deal of alarm among the workmen. The build- 
ing is constructed of stone and iron, the floor being laid in 
asphalt. In the upper story of the malt-house was a malt- 
cleaning machine, from which the malt was taken through 
an iron shoot to wagons below for distribution through the 
works. It was found that if this machine remained in opera- 
tion for a length of time electricity was developed by the friction 
of the malt with the shoot, and in the most isolated portions 
of it the tension of the electricity was such as to cause 4 
continuous stream of sparks. The malt itself crackled, while 
the sparks flew from it to the .hands of those standing by, 
who looked upon the manifestation as one of demoniacal origin. 
An expert was called in to examine the phenomenon, and the 
subject was brought before the Electrical Technical Union. Dr. 
Werner Siemens showed how, through the influence of the 
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asphalt floor, the malt room was so insulated from the other 
portions of the building as to become a large Leyden jar.”’ 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. ) 


September 9.—Egyptians attack British position at Kas- 
sassin and shell it for two hours. Attack repulsed by noon. 
Light skirmishing near Alexandria.——Greenback State Con- 
vention of Colorado nominates G. W. Way for Governor, F. O. 
Saunders for Lieutenant Governor, L. J. Herzinger for Secretary 
of State.——Consolidation effected of New Orleans Pacific and 
Texas Pacific Railroads.——The President at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Sails for Bar Harbor, Me., in afternoon.—Star-route jury remains 
out all day. Unable to agree.——Heavy storm along South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts. . . Sept. 10.—Quiet in Egypt after yes- 
terday’s fight.——Jury in the Star-route cases locked up for the 
day.—Forty-three new cases of yellow fever at Brownsville. 


—The President visits Bar Harbor, Me.——Yesterday’s storm - 


at the South passes up the coast in the shape of a cyclone. . . 
Sept. 11.—England declines to allow Turkish troops to land at 
Port Said.——Turco-Greek trouble unsettled. Germany remon- 
strates with Turkey for her part in the affair.——Star-route 
jury reports that it cannot agree, except in regard to Turner, 
whom it acquits, and Miner and Rerdell, whom it finds guilty. 
No verdict in the cases of Dorsey and Brady, who are, however, 
held to bail for another trial.——Fifty-eight new cases of yellow 
fever at Brownsville.——Naval review before the President at 
Bar Harbor, Me.——Much damage from lightning in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States.——Several Pittsburg iron mills re- 
sume work with their old hands. The poor fellows’ long strike 
ends in vain.——State election in Maine carried overwhelmingly 
by Republicans. Robie chosen as Governor. . . Sept. 12.—In 
the evening the British forces strike camp and move forward 
toward the Egyptian position at Tel-el-Kebir.——Forty new cases 
of yellow fever at Brownsville-——Samuel W. Hale nominated 
for Governor by New Hampshire Republicans.——Presidential 
party arrives at Bangor.——Trouble in East St. Louis over ad- 
mitting colored children to white schools. Several fights over 
the color line. ——A new trial ordered in the Star-route cases. . . 
Sept. 18.—British forces bivouacked soon after midnight of yes- 
terday and attacked at daybreak. Egyptians 20,000 strong ; British 
13,000. Action short and sharp. Egyptians flee in disorder. 
Many prisoners. British cavalry pursue and occupy Zagazig in 
the aftérnoon. British loss, 200.——New Hampshire Democrats 
nominate M. V. B. Edgerly for Governor.—Princess Louise 
and party treated to a small American railway collision near 
San Francisco. No one hurt, but every one frightened._——_Engi- 
neer Melville, of the Jeannette expedition, reaches New York with 
Lieutenant Berry and Seamen Noros and Nindermann. . . Sept. 
14.—British advance enters Cairo. Egyptian forces practically 
routed. Arabi Bey flees with no following to speak of.—— 
British man-of-war Phenix wrecked off Prince Edward Island. 
——British and American international volunteer rifle match be- 
gins at Creedmoor.——Destructive tornado in the vicinity of St. 
Johnsville, N. ¥.——Public reception to Melville and party at 
City Hall, New York. . . Sept. 15.—Arabi Bey and his princi- 
pal officers surrender to the Englisch. General Wolseley occu- 
pies Cairo.—Another earthquake in Panama.——Miner and 
Rerdell granted a new trial.——Colorado Republicans nominate 
Ernest L. Campbell for Governor.——Engineer Melville enter- 
tained at Philadelphia.——International rifle match at Creed- 
moor, N. Y., won by the British team.——Oil tanks at Hunter’s 
Point, N. Y., set on fire by — 





THE DRAMA. 


Tue ‘*‘ Haymakers,”’ with a fine cast and efficient chorus, suc- 
ceeds ‘‘ Patience’’ at the Lyceum. 

‘“‘On.ty A FarmsEr’s DauGuTer”’ is playing at, Haverly’s this 
week, and on Monday next (Oct. 9th) the noted artiste, Mile. 
Rhéa, will appear in her famous réles. 

Miss Fanny Davenport had a fairly successful début at 
Toole’s Theatre, London, on Sept. 9th, appearing in ——e 
adaptation of Dumas fils’ ‘‘ Diane de, Lys. A 


W. E. SHERIDAN, a very popular leading man in Philadelphia 
for several seasons, has met with great success in Australia in 


“‘ Lear’ and “ Richelieu.” 
to be favorably received there. 


Tux words “troupe” and “‘company ”’ are frequently misap. 
plied and confounded by both press and public. The distinction 
in professional circles is very marked. Minstrels and performers 
in the circus et hoc genus omne, are known as troupes. ‘ Com- 
pany” that association of men and women whose 
efforts are more identified with intellectual entertainments. 


MLLE. THEO, supported by Grau’s French Opera Company, is 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House this week. Her first appear- 
ance in America, made in New York some weeks since, was very 
successful. Offenbach wrote “‘ La Jolie Parfumeuse”’ with this 
lady in his mind’s eye, and it is ian this work that she has made 
her great Parisian reputation. Lotta next week. 


‘* FRANCESCA DA RIMINI,” a tragedy in blank verse, by George 
H. Boker, of this city, was produced at Haverly’s Chesnut Street 
Theatre on Sept. 14th by Mr. Lawrence Barrett. An audience 
composed chiefly of the leading literary and social circles of 
Philadelphia was present, and accorded play and players un- 
qualified praise. The leading parts were ably sustained by 
Messrs. Barrett, James and Skinner and Miss Wainwright. 


M. Sarpov’s “‘ Divorcons,”’ admirably interpreted by the Lin- 
gard Company, was produced at the Arch Street Theatre Sep- 
tember 11. Mr. W. H. Lingard was also seen in his sketches for 
the first time in six years, and was received with all the old 
favor. The Wilbur Opera Company are presenting the lighter 
English operas the present week. ‘‘One of the Finest,” a play 
.of contemporary interest, that met with considerable success in 
New York some months since, with Mr. Gus Williams in the 
principal part, will be produced next Monday at this theatre. 


Miss Emma Tourssy, while singing at a concert in Prague a 
short time ago, met with the highest tokens of approbation. 
Prince Wittgenstein, noted for his love of music and demonstra- 
tiveness when pleased, was one of the audience. It was noticed 
that he was remarkably silent on this occasion. The next morning, 
however, he called upon Miss Thursby at her hotel, accompanied 
by a servant, who carried a bird-cage : “‘ Mademoiselle,’’ said the 
prince, ‘‘I am ata loss to express fitly my rapture at your singing ; 
I consider that there is not on earth one other voice like yours. Let 
me beg of you to accept this pair of nightingales asa souvenir ; I 
own nothing more precious. Pray teach them how to sing.’’ 
An historical interest is attached to these birds. A crusading an- 
eestor of the Prince brought back from Palestine the ornithologi- 
cal progenitors of this pair, and a red cross mark on the breast 
proclaims their aristocratic lineage. Since they were given to 
Miss Thursby one has died ; the other is very lively, but does not 
— to notice any less well-bred bird. 


He is the first American tragedian 





PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. | 


‘*It saved my wife from the grave or an asylum, ’’ writes a gentleman 
whose wife had been a fearful sufferer from Neuralgia. She had used 
Cempound Oxygen for a few weeks. All information about this new 
agent of cure will be sent free by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bound Volumes of the Continent. 

THE publishers are now ready to furnish bound copies of Vol. I. with 
a complete Index. All orders received will be put on file and filled in 
the order of their receipt. Back numbers can be returned by mail or 
express at the sender’s cost. Those preferring to have their volumes 
bound themselves, can be furnished with finely stamped covers and a 
complete index at the rate given below. This volume will be of the size 
of the original publication, and will include twenty-one numbers. 

Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actual cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 

to wit: 
= = ra gilt yaad . . ° ° = 


Half pn . 
To those not returning back numbers this volume will be furnished at 
the following rates : 
Silk cloth, stamped cores gilt, 
Half roan, . 
Half morocco, . 
- Cloth cases for binding, 40 cents, ‘and 25 cents postage. 

This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at»this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. - 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 














Although the Honorable Peter Cashmore 
nance, he is, at this moment, enduring the most fearful cramps in his legs and in 
.the back of his neck: but the portrait must be finished in time for the dedication of 
the new hall. 





has a pleasant smile upon his counte- 





mates. Indeed, it may besafd with 
some show of truth that his natu- 
ral habitat is confined to the frost 
limit, and that his migratory habits 
are largely dependent upon the iso- 
thermal lines. An incident which 
recently occurred in a certain city, 
throws some light on the summer 
habits of this member of the human 
family. A spiggot attached to a 
public fountain was broken so that 
it could not be turned, and to shut 
off the water in the main would 
have inconvenienced a large section 
of the city. After considerable de- 
-lay, a suspected plumber was found 
and dragged unwilling to the spot. 
As soon as he comprehended the 
situation, a change came over him, 
and he was instantly all animation. 
Of course he had not brought any- 
thing with him that he knew he 
would want, so he indulged his 
natural propensity for sitting still 
and charging the city for his time, 
while he sent one messenger for his 
tools and another to a neighboring 
ice cream saloon for some rock salt 
and some broken ice. As the mes- 
senger despatched for the latter 
was not a regular plumber’s boy, 
he came back within a few minutes, 
which so enraged the plumber that 
the bystanders had to interfere to 
protect him. The plumber then 
packed the freezing mixture about 
the pipe below the break, and by 
the time his tools came the water 
was frozen solid, so that the spig- 
got was taken off and a new one 
put on without difficulty. The in- 
cident affords an extraordinary in- 
stance of the ingenuity which is 
called out in the human species 











a 
IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Rondeau. 
SHE (eagerly): 
Now, why can’t you ? 
HE (scornfully) : o 
I’ve never penned 
Trite album verses for a friend, 
SHE (apologetically) : 
But many have. 
HE (patronizingly) : 
Yes, stumbled through 
A list of rhymes—eyes blue, then true ; 
First love, then dove—great Heaven defend ! 
They seek Love’s Muse, as suppliants bend; 
No lustre to her train they lend. 
SHE (doubtfully) : 
*Tis easy, they all say, todo, 
Now, why can’t you? 
HE (contemptuously) : 
Their metaphors erratic, blend 
In meanings that they ne’er intend ; 
Their straggling metres, shaky too 
No trace of beauty show. 
SHE (interrupting impatiently) : 
°Tis true, 
But then you know they reach an end ; “ 
Now why can’t you ? H.C. F. 

A Reformed Plumber.—Notoriously the average plumber 
of Northern latitudes develops an uncontrollable appetite for fro- 
zen water-pipes, and it has even been a question among scientific 
persons how so many of them manage tosurvive from one winter 
to another during that period of the year when pipes, in the natu- 
ral order of things, refuse to freeze. It is well known that the 
plumber disappears from his ordinary haunts during the summer 
months, and that he is of very rare occurrence. in tropical cli- 





when the gratification of an abnor- 
mal appetite is the object in view. It is evident that plumbers 
are not of necessity deprived during the warm months of their 
favorite relaxation—namely, frozen water-pipes. 


Mrs, Peyton von Tompkyns.—You are misinformed. 
The society journals do not, as a general thing, send reporters 
round asking for items concerning leaders of fashion. By no 
means! The dear creatures save the editors all that trouble and 
expense by writing dainty little notes, telling all about dresses 
and trousseau and things, and sending them by mail. There are 
some, to be sure, who think this sort of thing is unladylike, but 
they are not imbued with the spirit of the age, and don’t know 
what ’s what. It is a little singular, however, ‘that these are the 
very ones whom the reporters are most anxious to find out about. 
Can you explain this, Mrs. Peyton von Tompkyns ? 


A Pleasant Prospect.—People with sensitive ears will be 
pleased to learn that inter-state and international drum contests 
are in contemplation, and preparatory drills at long and short 
range, with big and little drums, will be among the season’s en- 
tertainments. In connection with these it is hoped to make 
arrangements for steam-whistle contests. Mr. Edison will pre- 
pare a phonometer of great delicacy, which will be used in 
making the awards. 


* « Man,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘ was the conundrum of the 
eighteenth century ; woman is the conundrum of the nineteenth 
century.”” An American editor adds, ‘‘ We can’t guess her, but 
will never give her up—no, never !”’ 


Remark by an Irish member of Parliament: ‘So long 
as Ireland was silent under her wrongs, England was deaf to 
her cries.’’ ti 


Texans think that there is a good chance for some one 


to start a paper in that State which shall make no pretensions to 
being funny. 


